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Arr. I. Remarks on some Fundamental Doctrines of 
Political Economy, illustrated by a brief Inquiry into the 
Commercial State of Britain since the Year 1815. By 
John Craig, Esq. F.R.S.E. Author of “ Elements of 
Political Science.” Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 1821, 


In the present state of Political Economy where so much is 
written and so little determined, this is one of the best kind 
of books that could possibly be prodaced ; being a review of 
the principal questions recently agitated in that difficult and 
now very perplexed science; and proceeding upon a plan 
which enables the author, without entering into a formal 
statement of first principles, to examine the opinions of his 
contemporaries, and. to enquire into the soundness of certain 
doctrines lately given to the world which are generally regar- 
ded as much more remarkable for paradoxical mysticism than 
for common sense or practical! utility. Mr. Craig’s perform- 
ance does not, perhaps, throw much new light either on the 
facts or principles embraced by the science of which he treats : 
his remarks, however, are upon the whole, both sensible and 
pertinent, and extremely well calculated, of course, as far as 
they go, to counteract the tendency of those very absurd con- 
clusions, on some of the most important points in Economies, 
which, in the course of the last eight or ten years, have been 
repeatedly advanced and pertinaciously maintained by more 
popular authors than he himself is ever likely to become. 

‘The subjects to which these ‘* Remarks” are principally 
directed are Value, Wages, Profit, Rent, and lastly, the 
Commercial State of Britain since the Year 18)5: and as 
these are all matters of considerable interest, we will make a 
few observations on each of them, in the order now enume- 
rated. 

What is value, and what is the measure of value, are ques- 
tions which have been frequently asked, and never yet 
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answered to the satisfaction of any one school of political 
economists. A plain man whose natural judgment is not 
obscured by the mists of hypothesis would say, that the value 
of a thing consists in those properties which make it sought 
after; and that the said value is measured by the quantity of 
other commodities which is given in exchange for it; and it 
is worthy of remark, that the most intelligent authors appear 
willing to accommodate themselves to this very simplicity of 
language as well as of principle. The distinction between 
value in use and value in exchange, so long kept up by wri- 
ters in this branch of study, is now very generally relinquish- 
ed ; having been found of no practical advantage whatever, 
bat rather tending to introduce confusion even into the rea- 
soning of those authors who were most careful to mark the 
circumstances upon which that distinction was founded. 
Value in exchange, in short, is allowed to be the only value 
with which the political economist has any concern. The 
light and heat of the sun, air, water, and all other natural 
gifts have doubtless the very greatest value in use; but being, 
practically speaking, unlimited in quantity and incapable of 
individual appropriation, they are to be had without measure 
and without price, and, consequently, fall not under the cog- 
nizance of that science, which treats only of such commodi- 
ties as have their value determined by the proportion which 
the supply bears to the demand, ‘The greatest service, 
indeed, which has been lately rendered to this department of 
liberal investigation, has arisen from the pains taken by 
Malthus and Say to point out its proper limits, and to ex- 
clude from its pale a variety of subjects hitherto embraced by 
it, although obviously incapable of being handled according 
to those principles and rules which determine the nature, 
and unfold the sources, of public wealth. As a striking ex- 
ample of the vagueness to which we now allude, we might 
mention the interminable controversy in regard to productive 
and unproductive labour, in conducting which, both sides 
were content to class the labour of him who makes a coat and 
of him who brushes it, under the same category, or, at all 
events, to allow that the labour of the person who fabricates 
a musical instrament and of the person who plays upon it, 
are equally the object of Economical investigation. There is 
here, no doubf, as in the case of value, a true and essential 
distinction : for whilst one species of labour adds to, or, at 
least, reproduces national wealth, there is another species 
which is merely used in consuming that wealth, and neither 
adds nor reproduces. It is now admitted, however, that the 
former is the only kind of productive labour with which the 
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political economist has any thing ta do, when speaking of the 
ereation of public riches, or even with the distribution and 
consumption of these; for, in respect of all practieal pur- 
poses, we might be justified in regarding the man who spends 
ten thousand pounds a year on servants and amusements as 
only eating, in his own person, all the food and wearing all 
the clothes which he enables the ministers of his luxury to 
use, Ifthe great man who pays so much for menial service 
and diversions is not a productive labourer himself, neither 
are the persons who brush his clothes, cool his wine, and per- 
form his concerts. However useful these persons may be, 
as instruments of ciroulation, in a large and rich country, the 
labour which they undergo, in erder to gain their share of 
the national prodnee, cannot be called productive in the 
sense usually attached to .that word, and cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as one of the means of perpetuating or inereas- 
ing the wealth of a nation. 

o return to the subject in hand, we repeat that value, in 
the only acceptation of the term applicable to the enquiry 
before us, is the power possessed by a commodity of pre- 
curing other commodities. As, however, all commodities are 
subject toa rise and fall, both absolutely and relatively, no 
one article can be the standard of value to another; and con- 
sequently it is only from such as are comparatively fixed that 
we can derive an approximation to a standard for those which 
are more fluctuating. Every one knows that Dr. Smith 
assumed labour as the standard of value, as being more uni- 
form and liable to less excess in its variations than any other 
thing that is brought to market. Mr. Malthus, it is equally 
well known, has proposed a mean between corn and labour 
as a still better measure of exehangeable value; and there 
can be little doubt but that, as these two commodities act on 
each other like antagonist foraes when either tends to excess, 
the standard founded upon the medium of their marketable 
value, will possess more exactness than if it refered to either 
singly, Our main object, however, at present is to avail our- 
selves of the assistance of Mr. C in renewing our opposi- 
tion to the absurd doctrines of Mr. Ricardo, particularly as 
connected with his standard of value. 

According to the paradoxical writer just named, the quan- 
tity of labour embodied in a commodity is, in all cases, the 
measure of its yalue; because, as he imagines, this quantity 
of labour must always exchange for an equal quantity of 
similar labour embodied im any other commodity. Now, we 
maintain once more, as we — all along maintained, that 
Gs 
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the expense of bringing an article to market, whether as 

payment for work or interest on capital, only gives the mea- 
sure of the cost of producing such article, and not at all the 
measure of its exchangeable value; this last being exclu- 
sively determined by the proportion which the demand for 
any commodity may happen to bear to the supply of the 
same. ‘The exchangeable value, indeed, will notin ordinary 
circumstances differ much from the cost value, because, if 
the former greatly exceeded the latter, the competition of 
capital would soon reduce it to the general level of profits ; 
and if it greatly fell short of it, the article in question would 
cease to be produced. But it does not by any means follow 
that the cost of a manufactured commodity must be the 
standard or measure of its exchangeable value—the doctrine 
held and taught by Mr. Ricardo. 

One of the main sources of error in which the author now 
named has allowed himself to fall, is the opinion that all the 
capital employed in bringing a piece of manufactured goods 
to market may be resolved intolabour. It is, according to 
him, either fixed capital, consisting of implements or machines 
produced by labour, of which a part, proportioned to the 
durability of the machine, must be added to the labour di- 
rectly employed in the production of the commodity ; or it is 
circulating capital, distributed as wages to those who have 
raised the raw produce, removed it to the place where the 
manufacture is established, and, after altering its form and 
properties, again transported it to the place where it is to be 
consumed. When all the labour thus directly or indirectly 
embodied in a commodity, is fairly taken into account, we 
have the whole of its actual cost, and also its exchangeable 
value, considered in reference to the amount of labour di- 
rectly and indirectly embodied in any other commodity. 

Mr. Craig, however, very justly observes that the capital 
employed in bringing an article to market cannot be resolved 
into labour, that is, the wages of labour; its investment 
being partly at least of a different nature, and the profit 
which it yields being regulated by principles quite uncon- 
nected with those which regulate even the wages which it is 
the instrument of furnishing to the workman. Capital, he 
farther remarks, is frequently invested in a commodity for a 
very long time; during which it must yield tq its proprietor 
the ordinary rate of profit, though it does not, during that 
period, give employment to a single person. If then, there 
be thus an ingredient in cost which cannot be reduced to la- 
bouys, and which varies yery much in. different commodities, 
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it would lead to constant error, were we to take, as Mr. 
Ricardo recommends, one of the elements of cost as the mea- 
sure of the whole. 

The question is still farther darkened by making the cost 
of a commodity to consist not only in the labour bestowed on 
its immediate production, but also in that bestowed on the 
education of the workmen, and on the formation of his tools 
and machinery. This last again is resolvable into the direct 
labour bestowed on the tools, and the indirect bestowed on 
the implements used for constructing the tools, as well as on 
the education of the tool-maker. This second set of tools, 


and a third and a fourth are all capable of the same analysis 
with the first; and thus, says our author, 


** We become engaged in an infinite series. The use of a stan- 
dard is to simplify comparison, by bringing under one denomination 
an immense number of articles, all of which are portions of national 
wealth; but in adopting, as this common designation, the direct 
and indirect labour employed in their production, we engage, with 
regard to each individual commodity, in a process more inter- 
minable and unsatisfactory than if we were even to draw out at 
— the appalling catalogue of all the particulars of the national 

ebt. 

‘‘ If, on the other hand, we take corn according to its market 
price as the standard of value, the process though abundantly per- 
plexing, is comparatively-simple. The difficulty indeed remains of 
getting any thing like a fair account of the existing commodities 
which constitute the national wealth. Such is the inaccuracy of 
statistical tables, and of all calculations founded on them, that they 
must be received with the greatest distrust. But wherever there is 
reason to confide in them, it is easy to estimate the value of each 
article in the precious metals, and to correct this defective stand- 
ard by the money-price of corn, or of labour, or of both. In like 
manner when we know the amount of the public revenue in gold, 
we can have little difficulty in approximating to its power of pur- 
chasing corn and labour at any particular time. But were we to 
attempt, in conformity to Mr. Ricardo’s theory, to estimate the 
labour directly and indirectly vested in the innumerable articles on 
which this revenue is expended, we should involve ourselves in a 


labyrinth in which we might wander for ever without acquiring any 
definite or intelligible notions.” 


In all this we cordially agree with Mr. Craig. The 
standard of value set up by Mr. Ricardo is not only ex- 
tremely complex in its formation, but it is, moreover, exces- 
sively difficult in its application to individual cases, proceed- 
iug, as it does, upon the history of a commodity from thé 


condition of raw produce to that of the most expensive 
manufacture | 
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The next section, which treats of ‘‘ Wages,” upon the 
whole an ingenious and well-written essay, does not how- 
ever carry our concurrence along with it in all its conclus 
sions. Mr, C.’s epinion on this is, that “* independently of va- 
riations in the vale of gold and silver, the price of labour is 
regulated solely by the demand for it, and in no degree as 
taught by Adam Smith, and adopted from him by modern 
authors, either by the price of the necessaries of life, or 
by the taxes that may be laid direetly or imdirectly on 
necessaries or fabour.” Now, we believe, it has never 
been denied by any one, that the general rate of wages is 
regulated from day to day and from year to year, by the 
competition of labourers for employment, on the one hand, 
and of those desirous to employ labourers on the other. 
And it is farther admitted, as a corollary to this proposi- 
tion, that no circumstance can alter the rate of wages, but 
by interfering with the terms of that competition, or, in other 
words, by changing the relative numbers of those who wish to 
sell, and of those who wish to buy, that aniversal commodity 
labour. To this extent all authors are agreed. It is, how- 
ever, further maintained by Dr. Smith and his followers, that 
if labour be ill-paid, during any considerable length of time, 
the number of labourers will decrease; wlrereas, on the otlrer 
hand, when labour is well paid, the number of fabourers is 
uniformly found to augment, in proportion to the encourage- 
ment thereby given to matry and reat families. Most new 
countries, stich as America and New South Wales, have been 
referred to, at once as an example and proof of the opinion 
now stated ; and it is maintained, not certainly without much 
shew of reason, that in old countries the same effect will be 
prodaced to the exact extent in which the same causes 
operate. 

Mr. Craig calls in question this conclasion, but does not, 
we think, make out any satisfactory ground for his opposition 
to it. He cannot surely refuse te admit that, in a flourishing 
state of society where the workman is well remunerated, the 
labouring population encreases, and that, on the contrary, mM 
a back-gomg condition of things, where the labourer can 
barely earn the necessaries of life, the number of work’ 
people becomes gradually smaller: and, if he admit these 
facts, hitherto allowed by all authors who have paid any atten+ 
tion to the subject under consideration, he admits every 
thing, we think, which ‘can be of the least consequence to ‘the 
determination of the point at issue. And to shew that he 
admits the principle opeuly and avowedly, we have only to 

quote the following sentence, which, it is manifest, comtains 
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the sum and substance of Dr. Smith’s conclusions in regard 
to the effect of wages on the production of labour. © If the 
common people are rendered unable to rear their families, 
population must decline ; and when, in consequence of fa- 
mine and disease, the quantity of labour at market has been 
diminished, its remuneration will improve.” After this ad- 
mission in point of principle, we cannot allow that he is at all 
consistent in opposing the practical inferences derived 
from it, merely because, in point of fact, the people of this 
country are never reduced to the calamitous condition in 
which positive want operates as an instantaneous perceptible 
check to the birth of children. Even in lodiatl, says he, 
where a long course of foreign oppression and domestic mis- 
rule has reduced the peasantry to a state of misery rarely to 
be met with in Europe, the people so far from being incapa- 
citated by that misery from rearing families, have increased 
their numbers ina most remarkable degree. With regard to 
countries, then, be adds, in which the state of the people is 
incomparably superior to that of the Irish peasantry, we may 
be assured that that limit is still distant, beyond which every 
tax on labour, and every rise in the price of food, must be 
followed by the destruction of life, and through it, by a pro- 
portional improvement in the condition of the survivors. 

Mr. Craig knows very well that all he has said here, was 
said in effect long ago by Dr. Smith himself; who, from a very 
minute estimate of the means of living enjoyed by the poor, 
ascertained that, in Great Britain at least, they were, in ordi- 
nary times, placed considerably above that penurious estate, 
where want of food dries up the springs of life. Speaking of 
the period at which he wrote, he remarks that “* the wages 
of labour seem to be evidently more than what is precisely ne- 
cessary to enable the labourer to bring up a family.” But the 
question under discussion is not to be determined by the actual 
condition of this country, in the life-time of Adam Smith, or 
even at the present moment. The principle upon which it 
turns is admitted, on both sides; wherefore, it only remains 
to be decided whether the working people of any country 
have ever sunk into that calamitous condition, which, all men 
allow, must counteract the progress of population, or, 
even, whether it be possible for them to fall into such a con- 
dition. History may be appealed to in regard to the matter 
of fact; and viewed hypothetically, no man will be absurd 
enough to deny the possibility of the most prosperous nation 
declining so far as to present a positive discouragement to the 
increase of human beings. 

If the extreme may be reached in the most unfavourable 
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circumstances, there may be an approximation to it in circum. 
stances less unfavourable ; and the operation of the principle 
may be detected at several stages of the progress, considera- 
bly short of the point where it produces its full effect. Nor 
is it in preventing marriage and in destroying fecundity, that 
the deplorable state of society now contemplated manifests 
most strikingly its malign influence. It is rather in the feeble 
constitutions and premature deaths of the unhappy pro- 
geny of halt eter, parents, that it puts forth its depopula- 
ting energies. ‘‘ The tender plant,” as Dr. Smith poetically 
expresses it, “* is produced, but, in so cold a soil and so se- 
vere a climate, soon withers and dies. Itis not uncommon, 
I have been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scotland, for 
a mother who has borne twenty children, not to have two 
alive.” ‘The same author farther illustrates his statement hy 
referring to the great mortality that prevails among the chil- 
dren of soldiers in barracks, the one half of whom in some 
places die before they are four years of age, and very few of 
the remainder reach maturity. This melancholy fact is even 
more strongly confirmed by the large proportion of children 
who die in hospitals and charity-houses of various kinds, oc- 
casioned evidently by the want of that tender care which 
infancy and childhood require. Nor are the effects of scanty 
or insufficient food on the labouring population confined to 
the early years of life. We have been assured that, in Ire- 
land where the peasantry live chiefly on potatoes, the vigour 
of manhood soon passes away ; and that, though an Irish rustic 
between eighteen and twenty-eight, is one of the most active 
and cheerful of human beings, at thirty-five the skin begins to 
shrivel, and the whole body to betray marks of approaching 
debility. The potatoe does not contain sufficient nourishment 
for a man who has passed his prime; on which account we 
are inclined to conjecture that the labouring Irish cannot be 
remarkable for longevity. 

In a word, we do not think that Mr. Craig has made out a 
case upon which to found even a plausible argument to 
weaken the force of the doctrine maintained on this head by 
Smith, Malthus, and other modern authors. He admits the 
point upon which the merits of the whole case are found to 
hinge; whilst his exceptions are so trivial as rather toconfirm 
than  wieareneee the conclusions against. which they are di- 
rected. 

We proceed now to Chapter Third, which treats of 
** Profit ;’’ and here Mr. Craig writes like a sensible man of 


the old school. There are few things, indeed, more simple. 


than the return which a capitalist receives for the use of his 
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money when employed in trade ; consisting, when he himselfis 
the trader, first, of the ordinary interest on money; secondly, 
of a salary for his labour as superintendent of the concern, 
and lastly, of a premium for the risk he rans in exposing his 
property to the casualties of traffic. As capital very soon 
finds its level in a free country, the rate of profits will be the 
same, or very nearly the same in every branch of commerce 
and manufactures ; and, accordingly, to whatever extent that 
rate may fluctuate at different times and different places, it will 
be found extremely uniform at the time and place. Mr. Ri- 
cardo on this as on several other topics, has done much to per- 
plex the notions of his countrymen ; for having adopted the 
labour-cost of a commodity as the standard of its value, he 
has been thereby led to the conclusion that profits are in the 
inverse ratio of wages ; so that not only do the former decline 
as the latter advance, but the rise of the one during the pro- 
gress of national wealth, is the eflicient cause of the diminu- 
tion of the other. 


* It is rather a startling circumstance attending this theory that 
what it represents as the necessary effect produced by high wages 
upon profits in all branches of industry, is directly contrary to our 
experience in each particular trade, though it would be going too 
far to assert that high wages and high profits are always consistent ; 
yet this proposition would be much nearer to the truth than that 
which has been announced by Mr. Ricardo. It is only in very sin- 
gular circumstances that wages can possibly advance while profits 
are depressed ; but when profits are high, a rise in the wages of 
workmen may usually be foreseen. A new demand for a commo- 
dity at first enriches those who, being in possession of this commo- 
dity, are enabled to raise its price ; the desire to participate in their 


gains soon directs new capital to its production, and a rise in wages 
speedily ensues.” 


Mr. Ricardo, as we have elsewhere observed, regards the 
exchangeable value of every manufactured article as consist- 
ing of two items, making together a fixed determinate quan- 
tity, namely, the cost of labour and the cost of capital, or in 
more accustomed language, wages and profit, These two 
items may vary in their relative amount, but the sum of them 
is always the same. If the one rises, the other falls ; if the one 
is increased, the other is diminished; but they are not in- 
creased or diminished at the same time. If wages are im- 
proved, profits necessarily decline to the same amount; and 
if the latter improve, the former must proportionably decline. 
Such is the theory of Mr. Ricardo; of which we cannot sa 
any thing that will better describe its character than thatit is 
directly opposed to the experience of mankind, and utterly 
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inconsistent with the actual practice of the trader and ma- 
nufacturer. 


A good deal has been written on what may be called the 
ir et of profits, which, according to the author whose 
opinions we have just been examining, is that species of land 
which yields no rent, returning no more to the cultivator in 
the value of its produce, than the wages of labour and the in- 
terest of his capital. Upon this principle, as land of a pro- 
gressively inferior nature will continue to be taken into culti- 
vation, in proportion as the trade of a country encreases, it is 
maintained that profits will in like manner gradually and con- 
stantly diminish till the accumulation of capital will entirely 
cease. It is no doubt true that, as society advances in 
wealth, profits usually decline ; because when capital becomes 
comparatively abundant, it must, like other commodities, sus- 
tain a depression in its market value. But as Mr. Craig ja- 
diciously remarks, whether, in a country of limited territory, 
without means of drawing subsistence from abroad, and with 
a population pressing hard on the means of subsistence at 
home, the rate of profit must continue necessarily to fall, till 
capital shall cease to be accumulated, is of extremely little im- 

ortance to enauire. Such a state of matters bears no resem- 
Chaat to any thing of which we have experience, and rea- 


sonings founded upon its assumption are quite inapplicable to 
the affairs of the world. 


* Holland is the only country in ancient or modern times, that 
has been referred to as approaching to that condition in which ca- 
pital yielded what we are apt to think an inadequate return, But 
the territory of that singular country is so limited, and was so 
highly cultivated at an early period, that every employment of new 
stock in agriculture has long been precluded. Its commerce was in 
a great measure a carrying trade, which was necessarily abridged 
as other nations acquired sufficient capital to carry on their own 
exchanges. The habits of the Dutch, too, were parsimonious be- 
yond what has been recorded of any other nation. If it were pos- 
sible for accumulation to be pushed so far as to destroy every mo- 
tive to parsimony, it is to Holland that we must look for such an 
effect. But previously to the late invasion by the French, though 
commerce is said to have decreased, there was no ae ab of 
poverty among the people, such as will ever attend a decay of 
wealth: the desire of accumulation seemed to have suffered no 
check among the rich, and was even extended to those classes 
which elsewhere would have been denominated the poor ; and the 
rate of interest being about two and a half or three per cent. while 
in England it was four, showed that profits though reduced were 
still very far from being annihilated.’’ : 


It is, however, characteristic of Mr. Ricardo to pay ne 
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attention to the actual condition of things as exhibited in 
the world of living men. His conclusions are in general the 
frait of abstract reasoning on mere hypothetical principles, 
and apply, of course, not to the commercial dealings of an 

country existing in reality, but te a certain imaginary condi- 
tion of human society, assamed with the express intention of 
illustrating his inferences, Itis on this account that, as lon 

as you confine yourself to the system of manufactures wal 
foreign trade set forth in his book, you are inclined to resign 
your opinions te the direction of Mr. Ricardo as an ingeni- 
eus intelligent guide; bat no sooner do you lay down the 
volume, and look into a counting-house, or hold converse 
with the men who are directing the affairs of real and actual 
commerce, than you find yourself as far from practical truth, 
as if you had been the papil of a man who treated of innate 
ideas and intellectual species. Every one must have felt this 
pte emg the economical romance to which we are now 

uding. 

The fourth chapter of Mr. Craig’s book is on “ Rent’ 

another very plain subject which has been grievously mysti- 
fied by medern authorities. Rent is the hire given for the 
loan of a particular instrament, and which, like all other 
hires will be greater or Jess, in proportion to the number of 
people who desire to use that instrament: or it is, in the 
words of our author, *‘ that portion of the produce of land 
which remains, after having replaced the whole produce that 
had been expended on the farming operations, besides re- 
turning a profit on the farming stock equal to what a capital 
of the same amount would have gained, dering an equal 
orden in manufactures or commerce.” The power which 
and possesyes of yielding this ‘surplas produce is a gift of 
nature; and this gift, of course, is the more valuable in pro- 
portion as the power now mentioned is the greater, for the 
richer the soil the larger will be the surplus produce. 

Mr. Craig very jastly represents as a paltry truism the 
opinion of Buchanan, Ricardo, and the Edinburgh Review, 
that rent is to be entirely ascribed to a monopoly, and that 
consequently the revenue of the landlord, if not a robbery of 
the other inhabitants, is at least a deduction from their im- 
comes—a charge on all created for the benefit of a few. It 
cannot, indeed, be denied, says he, that if every man could 
procure as much land as he wished to occupy there could be 
aeither rent nor value of land; and on such a supposition, 
political economy would have as little reference to land as to 
the light of the sun. But this is equally true of labour and 

of capital, the value of which would be annihilated the mo- 
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ment their quantity became unlimited. ‘To assign the origin 
of rent to monopaly, in this sense of the word, is not at all 
to explain what is peculiar in its nature, but merely to assert 
a truism, which does not even touch on those circumstances 
from which a land-holder, without diminishing the wealth of 
others, or the gratification which they may derive froma 
similar property in their limbs, their machinery or their com- 
modities, is enabled to draw a revenue from his land. What 
knowledge do we gain by being told that all value is the 
consequence of monopoly, or in other words, of the impossi- 
bility of commanding every enjoyment by a wish. Yet, says 
Mr. ‘Craig, this seems to be the amount of a doctrine which 
has been considered as a satisfactory account of the nature 
of rent, by several men of undoubted talents. If land 
yielded no surplus produce, the monopoly of it however 
strict, could create no rent; and if it does yield such a pro- 
duce, after defraying the charges of cultivation and the ordi- 
nary rate of profit on the stock employed in cultivating it, 
this is the rent, whether it be enjoyed by the farmer in con- 
sequence of an advantageous lease, or by a single proprietor, 
or by the community, where lands are held in common. 

There is, no doubt, a certain sense of the word monopoly 
which is more strictly applicable to land, as being a property 
of limited amount, and consequently less and less exposed 
to competition in proportion as a country is better peopled 
and more highly cultivated. To labour and even to capital 
it is not possible to assign any given limits; whereas the re- 
sources from territory may be calculated, and pretty accu- 
rately determined in every nation under heaven. Still, we 
are ready to admit the justness of Mr. Craig’s stricture when 
he denounces as a hacknied truism the sapient discovery made 
by certain of his contemporaries that land pays rent because 
it is not boundless in extent, and because it is held as a pro- 
perty by aclass of men who are not disposed to give the use 
of itfor nothing. It is worthy of remark, too, that the same 
authors who accuse land-owners of reaping an undue advan- 
tage, at the expense of every other order of men, are most 
forward to acknowledge that, as the price of land-produce, 
like the price of all other commodities, is determined by the 
ratio subsisting between supply and demand, corn is not ren- 
dered dearer by the payment of rent, and would not be 
cheaper were no rent payable. 

Mr. Ricardo’s theory of rent is well known, which, as our 
author observes, is, in as far as it is just, equally a truism with 
that which ascribes rent to monopoly. 
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* According to him rent arises entirely from the circumstance 
of land of various qualities being in use at the same time. The 
worst land produces only such a crop as will repay the cost of 
tillage, and the farmer’s profit. Better lands produce more than 
this in various degrees; and as the profits of all farmers are re- 
duced by competition to one level, there is a surplus produce from 
superior lands, according to their degree of fertility, which is de. 
tached from the profit, and constitutes the rent. In every country 
the best soils are first cultivated ; and as they yield equal returns, 
corn at this time will be cheap, and no rent whatever will accrue 
to the proprietor. But as population increases, it becomes neces- 
sary to have recourse to land of inferior quality, which, however, 
must return the cost and profit of cultivation. As the fertile soils 
give larger crops at the same expense, there appears a surplus pro- 
duce from them above what is derived from the inferior lands, and 
this surplus now constitutes a rent to their proprietors. By de- 
grees recourse is had to soils of a third, a fourth, and a fifth 
quality, and at every such time, as the worst land must pay the 


cost and profit, the rent of the more fertile is necessarily ad- 
vanced.” 


This extract gives a fair epitome of Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine 
on rent, and at the same time, an unexceptionable specimen 
of his mode of reasoning on political subjects in general—a 
great affectation of profundity and new light laboriously em- 
ployed to dress up an old established doctrine in the garb of 
novel language. ‘The opinion here stated will not be called 
in question by any one who calls to mind that rent, in every 
case, is the surplus produce, over and above the expenses of 
cultivation, and, consequently, that in proportion as land is 
more fertile such surplus will of necessity be greater. But 
the inferences drawn from this statement by Mr. Ricardo are 
by no means equally sound. For instance, he maintains that 
the circumstance of resorting to inferior soils or less profit- 
able modes of cultivation, is the sole and efficient cause of a 
rise in rents, and that the abandoning such soils is the sole and 
eflicient cause of the fallof rents. And, asa corollary from 
these propositions, he asserts that.the corn raised from the 
poorest land in cultivation regulates the price of all the corn 
raised on richer soils, and with the most improved means and 
instruments of farming. Now, it is obvious to the most or- 
dinary comprehension that poorer soils are taken into culti- 
vation, not in order to raise rents on the more fertile, but 
because prices are high and rents already raised: and, more- 
over, that the prices of land-produce are not regulated by 
the produce of any species of soil, either the best or the 
worst, but by the more general principle of supply and de- 
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mand, Again, bad land is relinquished, not with any inten- 
tion to lower rents on the good land, but because the value of 
produce will no longer pay for the cultivation of the former, 
and because rents have already fallen on the latter. ‘‘ It is 
true, says Mr. Craig, that a rise of rent is in general very 
speedily followed by the improvement of new land and su- 
perior culture of the old. If on this account, the one of 
these results must be considered as the cause of the other, 
Mr. Ricardo seems to have been singularly unfortunate in his 
choice. ‘Till the lowest quality of land in culture yield some 
rent and even a considerable rent there can be little induce- 
ment to take in more land of worse quality, which in such 
circumstances is not likely to repay the cost of improvement. 
Rise of rent will therefore be prior in point of time to new 
cultivation: and I know no system of logic in which that 
which is confessedly the last in the sequence, is considered as 
the cause of that which uniformly precedes it.” 

We have dwelt at greater long on this subject than any 
natural difficulty attending it can appear to justify: and we 
will acknowledge that one cause of such protracted discussion 
arises from a wish, which we see no reason to disavow, to 
satisfy our readers that our objections to the leading opinions 
of Mr. Ricardo are neither frivolous nor unfounded. The 
strictures which we ventured to make on the “ Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation,” when that work first ap- 
peared, have been confirmed in substance, by every author of 
reputation who has published since the period in question ; 
and particularly by M. Say in his notes to the French trans- 
lation of Mr. Ricardo’s book; by Mr. Malthus, himself a 
host; and now by Mr. Craig. We mention this, not from 
vanity but in self-defence; being aware that Mr. Ricardo 
has a high name, a crowd of admirers, and among these not 
afew who are disposed to ascribe questionable motives even 
to the fairest exercise of critical examination. 

We have not room to enter upon the last chapter of the 
work now before us, bearing as it does the most interesting 
title of the whole, namely, the ‘‘ Commercial State of Bn- 
tain since the year 1815.” We may just mention in passing 
that the author handles the subject under these four several 
heads: Ist. The transition from a state of war to a state of 
peace; 2dly. The improvement in the value of the currency 
of the kingdom; 3dly. The destruction of capital by the 
war expenditure; and 4thly. The inability of the nation to 
support the load of taxes required to pay the interest of an 
enormous public debt. His remarks on these topics are 
throughout sensible and practical, and withal, expressed with 
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great moderation; but, as was to be expected, they present 
nothing very new or striking either in principle or illustration. 
The true source of the evils under which Great Britain has 
smarted during the period specified by the author, were the 
immense manufacturing establishments created during the 
war, adapted to the supply of: the whole world, 4nd employ- 
ing an amount of labour and of capital altogether unprece- 
dented in any country. When the war terminated we were, as 
he himself expresses it, thrown back on our own consump- 
tion; and this at a time when that consumption was mate- 
rially diminished by the low returns of farming and mercantile 
capital, and by a great reduction in the rate of wages. Two — 
consequences followed, which some systems represent as 
necessarily of very short duration, but which our experience 
has proved to be evils of no ordinary magnitude. There 
was an excess of capital which for years has been unable to 
find any advantageous employment ; and the profits of stock, 
instead of rising as we are told by Mr. Ricardo, they must 
do, on the decline of wages, have sunk along with them, and 
fully to as great an extent. The stagnation, then, so long 
experienced by the manufacturer and the merchant, does not 
arise here, as in other countries, from want of capital and 
of the other means for carrying on trade, but, on the con- 
trary, from an excess of means which, owing to the poverty 
and jealousy of our neighbours, are excluded from their 
wonted channels of industrious application. The increased 
value of the currency, too, has, no doubt, had some effect in 
depressing the farming interest: but intelligent landlords 
understand perfectly the cause of the evil and the remedy, 
and, besides, it is an evil which ought to be borne for the 
substantial and permanent good that it cannot fail to pro- 
duce, 

Take it all in all, this is a book of great merit and useful- 
ness; and we do therefore honestly recommend it to such of 
our readers as like to speculate in political economy ; assuring 


them that it deserves a place in their libraries on the same 
shelves with Smith, Malthus, and Say. 
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the Rev. Wm. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pope: more particularly on the Question, 
whether Poetry be more immediately indebted to what is 
sublime or beautiful in the Works of Nature, or the Works 
of Art. By the Rev. Wm. L. Bowles. 8vo. pp. 104. 
4s. Murray, 1821. 3 

Art. 1V. Marino Faliero; Doge of Venice. An hisio- 
rical Tragedy, in five Acts ; with Notes. The Prophecy 
of Dante. A Poem. By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 261. 
i2s. Murray, L82L. 


“ RAILLERY, mere raillery,” says Witwoud to Petulant, in 
Congreve’s inimitable Play ; ‘‘ we hit off a little wit now and 
then, but no animosity. The falling out of wits is like the 
falling out of lovers: we agree in the main, like treble and 
bass.” Very much of this kind are Mr. Bowles’s downright 
civil expressions in reply to Lord Byron’s more than dubious 
epistle: for, like the same Petulant, if his lordship says 
black is blue, and be in the humour to contradict, and the 
humour also to prove, his assertion must be granted ; “‘ yes, 
positively must, upon proof positive.” Now it is truly oblig- 
ing in these two great literary rivals to take the trouble of 
telling the world at large all they separately think of each 
other, and of Pope, of the sublime and the beautiful, of the 
unalienable principles of poetry, of nature and of art; and 
we have observed their controversy with much thankfulness 
for the disinterested pains which they must have undergone 
in writing that which in return few will have the gratitude to 
read, or at least to appreciate. We, however, really have 
read the two pamphlets at the head of this article ; and we 
will do them what justice is in our power. 

On the professed object of discussion to which these letters 
are directed, as we do-.not understand it, we wish to be 
neutral: and, as Lord Byron says very little about it, it 
would savour of partiality in us if we were to retail the great 
deal which Mr. Bowles says. A few of the running heads 
which are scattered over some of this last gentleman’s pages 
will speak enough for our purpose, and will convey (expertis 
crede) an adequate notion of their contents.—‘‘ Sea and ship— 
calm sea—calm— — sun, seas—seas, in solitude—sunshine 
on the sea—sun— — winds and pigstye—winds—winds— 
—Homer— Missisippi—Hounslow Heath.” Our readers will 
perceive how naturally the important question in agitation 
(be it what it may) will arrange itself under the above capi- 
tularies; and they cannot but admire the nice order and 
logical distribution which they so abundantly predicate. 
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Whatever praise belongs to it must be shared by the dispu- 
tants jointly, for Mr. Bowles’has only improved on Lord 
Byron's suggestion. His Lordship is infinitely more dis- 
cursive: he treats rather of himself, than of any thing else ; 
a circumstance which proves the close analogy between his 
prosaic and his poetical style; and it is evident that he has 
handled this debate more with a view to propound canons in 
criticism and in morals, than as he facetiously simulates ‘“ to 
say a word or two about Pope.” 

The general tone which has pervaded his Lordship’s recent 
publications, and none more than the two before us at this 
moment, convinces us that he has achieved a self-conquest, 
which will place him far above any of the distinguished names, 
either in ancient or modern story, of those who have been 
fellow-sufferers with him in expatriation. ‘To borrow from 
our school-boy lore—Aristides, though he contributed to his 
own sentence, too easily accepted a remission of part of the 
term of his ostracism: Coriolanus pitifully surrendered his 
resentment to a woman’s tears, though, to his credit be it 
spoken, they were not those of his wife; Scipio pulingly 
contented himself by talking of ingratitude, and giving the 
profits of his funeral to a foreign undertaker; and Clarendon 
wasted the last years of a glorious life in fruitless appeals to 
the generosity of an unjust and unfeeling master. Or to 
take characters of another stamp, for it would be scarcely 
fair to confine Lord Byron to a single standard ; Bolingbroke, 
though an enemy alike to the God and the monarch of his 
native land, sickened amid the barren consolations of his 
stolen stoicism with the deferred hope of return; Wilkes 
rashly exposed himself to a thousand hazards by clandestine 
visits during his outlawry ; George Hardy Vaux deserted the 
Coal River before the seven years of his legal mission had 
expired ; and Dr. Halloran, as we are told, penned a sonnet 
and dedicated it to the Hon. Henry Grey Bennet, at the mo- 
ment in which the Smiling Jenny wafted him from England. 
Lord Byron on the other hand, is wholly free from the weakness 
of these exalted exiles. It is, we believe, just five years since 
wearied by the rude gaze which he had invited into his privacy ; 
disgusted by ‘“ the cant” of the prejudiced, and the malig- 
nity of the illiberal; and painfully alive to that searching 
severity of investigation, to which characters the most 
amiable in their domestic relations, and the most pure in 
their moral bearings, are perhaps of all others, on account of 
their very modesty, the most unwilling to be exposed; he 
withdrew in balf voluntary — from the frigid and 
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heartless society which had expressed some foolish disap- 
proval of those trifling violations of principle and decency, 
into which it has been supposed that, what is vulgarly called, 
a great genius is privileged to deviate. Or, to use the noble 
writer’s own words, he ‘‘ left England in April 1816, with 
ho very violent intention of troubling THAT COUNTRY again.” 
We cannot but hope for the sake of his Lordship’s peace of 
mind that he has since that season discovered no cause which 
ean alter this praiseworthy intention ; for sure we are, that 
after the just and natural hatred which he has more than 
once expressed against his mother country; and the bitter dis- 
elaimer which he has thought it necessary to offer in the 
postscript to his tragedy, of any subsequent commerce with 
its excommunicated race (always excepting the brilliant corps 
delite which he himself is pleased to except) it would be a 
most distressing revulsion if he were again to be exposed to 
the necessity of coming among a people unfitted to his modes 
of thinking and acting; or of reviving any attachment which 
it is just possible he may once have felt for a soil which is 
too ungrateful to return it. 

One circumstance alone alarms us, and induces us to 
doubt the stability of his Lordship’s excellent intention ; it 
is indeed, the single inconsistency which we have been able 
to discover in his otherwise steady anti-patriotism. During 
the period of his relegation he has incessantly laboured with 
the most laudable energy and assiduity, to convert his former 
countrymen, and to gain them as proselytes to his own pe- 
culiar creed. The great object of all the didactic poetry 
which from time to time has flowed in from the Lagune of 
Venice bas been to disencumber us as much as possible from 
the antiquated trammels of moral restraint, to overthrow the 
troublesome barriers which starch ascetics have drawn be- 
tween right and wrong, to chase away the grim shadows of 
superstition, and by a playful antithesis to teach that as there 


is a pleasure in all virtue, so there must be virtue in every 
pleasure. 


* 1 cannot see 
A fat voluptuous sow in full delight 
Wallow in filth, but I do wish myself 
Transformed into that blessed epicure.”’ 


True it is that there is little positive novelty in these doc- 
trines ; and that the tenets which may be found openly incul- 
cated in Lord Byron's recent sportive poems, and which, 
more or less directly, may be deduced from each and all of 
his serious works, are such as nearly six thousand years ago 
deceived a silly woman, and ever since, through the inge- 
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nuity of their first author, have been successfully propagated 
by a long race of well tutored disciples. 

Hitherto, it must be admitted, however, that his Lordship 
has conveyed his great truths in a garb which addresses it- 
self in chief to the imagination. Curled lips—dark eyes— 
things of beauty—things of life—and a thousand other things 
more or less lively and beautiful, have been the vehicles of 
his lofty morality ; and many a fair bosom and empty head 
have imbibed deep lessons of philosophy, 


*¢ Il vero condito in molli versi,”’ 


while they dreamt of nothing beyond the honey-sweetness 
of a sugared song. But these days are gone by ; Lord Byron 
at length feels that he has been ‘‘ among the builders of Ba- 
bel ;” he is ‘‘ ashamed” of his “ paltry renown” and “ trashy 
jingle,” (‘‘ there are those who will believe this, and there 
are those who will not.” p. 46.) He is won by the dignity 
of the Ethic Muse; he believes that he only is the true poet 
who “ can reconcile poetry to TRUTH and WISDOM,” and, 
as such is his creed, we may reasonably expect that the 
Bard of Parisina, of Beppo, and of Don Juan, will pub- 
licly assume the fur, and teach “‘ TRUTH and WISDOM” in 
plain couplets. 

It is not easy to account for this change, but it 
may be that the few indecent poems which the dirty di- 
ligence of the editor of the ‘“‘ Additions to Pope’s Works,” 
years ago, grubbed out of their dunghill, and tossed as choice 
morsels to those foul feeders who love to gorge themselves 
with the offal and garbage of obscenity, have persuaded 
Lord Byron that the same pen may write for the brothel and 
the boudoir, for the most impure as well as the purest ears. 
Now we will not yield to any one in our unfeigned admiration 
of Pope's immortal writings. We rank him as above all praise 
in his peculiar walk, and we think imitation of him equally 
hopeless and dangerous: but if we are to speak of him as a 
moralist, however clear from offensive, or even equivocal 
expressions, with one obvious exception, his acknowledged 
writings may be, we must enter our solemn veto against more 
than qualified approbation. In metaphysical morality he was 
little versed ; for it is evident that he did not understand the 
materials which he was commissioned to put together in the 
‘‘ Essay on Man.” ‘To Christian morality he never addressed 
his thoughts, nay, sometimes, as in the ‘‘ Universal Prayer,” 
(which maugre our assertion, we have seen cheek by jowl 
with Watts’s Hymns in many a pious nursery library) he ran 


directly counter. {t is a — to style Pope a great 
H 
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moral writer. Small ethics, if we may so call them, and 
minor morals, nice shades of character and petty foibles 
were his province; and in the delineation of these wha shall 
exceed him! But Pope's was not one of those minds, 


Lord Byron. 


** That by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on the golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity.”’ 


His errand was to another purpose, and he has amply ful- 
filled it. What he has done no other has done so well, but 
there are things for which he was unfitted, and which he did 
not attempt to do, and these do not belong to his praise. 

As to“ gross licentiousness,” it is by no means his fault 
that the public and his own fame has been injured by its dis- 
covery : and the knowledge of it, which we would much ra- 
ther be without, has been forced upon us by the lack of 
judgment, or the rapacity of editors and booksellers. Still 
ae is impossible to deny that Pope sometimes wrote with mos¢ 

‘ gross licentiousness ;” and in his so doing we discover the 


reason which prevented him from attaining a command of 


the highest ethics: for it is not more possible that the ex- 
tremes of light and darkness should exist in the same spot at 
the same moment, than that a mind which, to say the least 
of it, has bad taste enough deliberately to compose a grossly 
li¢entious poem, should ever so far refine, exalt, and purify 
itself, as to teach sublime truths to the spiritual part of our 
nature. Lord Byron may call this a part of the “ cant’ 
which in these days he considers “ the primum mobile of 
England.” He may smile to hear that the brightness of 
superior intellect may be dimmed and obscured in its passage 
through a foul medium ; that the abuse of the noblest gilts 
of God rapidly tends to their destruction; that the erect 
gaze and lofty port with which Heaven has bid us look up 
to itself, may be lowered and degraded if we permit our eyes 
to grovel sensually on the earth—for then, 


‘« The human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the Gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat 
All other parts remaining as they were ; 
And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before 


Lord Byron may tell us, that Pope never was “ grossly 
lieentious ;” that the Imitation of the 2d Satire of Horace 
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is not obscene, and that the Parody on the Ist Psalm is not 
irreverent. ‘There is no accounting for tastes. He pal- 
liates the Letters to Martha Blount (as we suppose he would 
palliate the farewell to the same lady) by referring to another 


“collection of Letters by an eminent, nay, saphnsamays de- 
ceased poet, so abominably gross, and elaborately coarse, that I 
do not believe they could be paralleled in any language.” P. 13. 


We are afraid that we recognize the ee bard, to 
whom this paragraph refers ; but we do not wish to be con- 
vinced that our conjecture is right; if it be so, he had. at 
least the excuse of low birth for his ribaldry: an excuse 
which will not extend itself to the same depravity in “ high 
places.” Lord Byron must remember letters written by a 
poet (whom his friends deem ‘* eminent, nay, pre-eminent,” 
and who is rot deceased) which will ‘* parallel,” aye, ex- 
ceed any in abomination. He must remember the confiden- 
tial details (and it is no fault of ours if this confidence has 
been violated) which explain, with more organic particu- 
larization than Menenius Agrippa himself ventured to em- 
ploy, the appetites which the funds produced by the Muse 
are disbursed in feeding. 

But we are glad to break away from this odious part of 
our subject, and we must hasten onward. We cannot stop 
to apportion his just share of praise to the literary Achates, 
who, it seems, grafted his early blossoms on Lord Byron's 
satiric stem; and who, since that doughty achievement, has 
been degraded from the high dignity of poetical copartnership 
to the spade and mattock drudgery of a commentator. We 
wholly forswear ‘ the Ship.” We have no inclination to defend 
Cowper, whom we always held to be overrated as a poet. 
‘Touching as his lines sometimes are, he can, we think, only 
be a chief favourite with those who are unable to understand 
better things. He has built a conventicle upon Parnassus 
jo draw in seceders from the established temple. We will 
not pause on the unmannerly and thread-bare sarcasm on a 
cantemporary poet, whose walk is as far higher than Lord 
Byron's, as we would venture to predict his fame will be 
more durable; for Rederick is not a Corsair; nor on the 
fulsome adulation called out by the French cookery and ele- 
gantly furnished mansion of “ the Last Argonaut of Classic 
English Poetry ;” a nickname, the force of which we are 
wholly unable to decypher, unless it means that Mr. Rogers 
has obtained a golden fleece by his versifying voyages. But 
itis cheap and easy to flatter where competition is out of 
the question, Literary, like sultanic, jealonsy is only roused 
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by those too rear the throne. We will not remark on the un- 
seemly approximation, (in a tone reminding us of the ex- 
ploded school of Toland and Collins), of a name too sacred 
to be lightly mentioned, to that of Socrates ; nor will we re- 
vert to the thrice-told tale of the modern Leander, and the 
vehement self-gratulation with which Lord Byron speaks of 
having swam more miles than all the living poets together 
(Scott, Southey, and Moore excepted) ever sailed. Itis a 
great merit, no doubt; but his Lordship is beat hollow by 
every porpoise and sea-devil in tolerable health and of moderate 
activity. One word is all we claim even for the Symplegades. 
We presume, that when Lord Byron stood by these steeps 
of inspiration, and repeated the first lines of the Medea to 
the dashing of the Euxine (p. 24), the whole plot of that 
terrific drama was present to his mind. No one can more 
fully understand, or more deeply feel it. The character of 
Jason is evidently familiar to him ; we need refer only to 
the broken distich with which, at the very moment of deser- 
tion, the gay and gallant, though somewhat perjured and 
not a little ungrateful husband, amuses his widowed wife. 
It is a most ingenious apology for his change of opinion, and 
no doubt, by its genuine tenderness and glowing affection, 
persuaded many of the soft-eyed byestanders, that the rene- 
gado spouse was in the right, and most to be pitied of the 
two. Our English readers will lose none of the force of the 
original in Lord Byron’s translation, which we assure them 
is most close and correct. | 


nai vag et ad me suyeis 
oun &y Suvaisany aos xaxws Poovey ore. 


« E’en though unforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall this heart rebel.” 


But to come at once to the tragedy—MARINO Fa- 
LIERO was a choleric and ambitious Doge of Venice in 
the XIVth century. Irritated by an insult offered to his wife, 
and the slight panishment which the Council of Forty in- 
flicted upon its author, he plotted, with a few desperate men, 
the assassination of the whole aristocracy. ‘The discovery 
of this conspiracy involved his own destruction ; he was de- 
graded and beheaded ; and among the pictures of the Doges, 
the place a by his portrait is to this day covered 
with a black veil. 

This plot is eminently simple, and in what little Lord 
Byron has added to it, he has relied upon the invention of 
Otway. This is somewhat anlucky, for as Johnson ob- 
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serves, ‘‘ the striking passages of Venice Preserved are in 
every mouth, and the public seems to judge rightly, that 
itis the work of a man not attentive to decency, nor zealous 
for virtue.” 

But his Lordship has drawn from real life, as well as from 
the storehouse of recorded poetry. If 'Thistlewood and In 
could have delivered themselves in blank verse, they would 
have spoken much the same words (for they did utter the 
same sentiments) as the Doge, and his accomplice Israel 
Bertuccio. ‘This is as it should be, and if Lord Byron con- 
sulted his own bosom, instead of the newspapers, it proves © 
his deep knowledge of the worst parts of human nature. 

Some apology appeared to be due for the slightness of the 
cause upon which the main business of this drama hinges, 
and Lord Byron has collected in his preface, and repeated 
in one of his speeches, a series of those petty refinements on 
historical facts, which are so abundant in French memoirs, 
and so little accordant with truth. ‘That trifles sometimes 
immediately operate upon great events cannot be denied, as 
it is a drop only which makes the brimming glass overflow ; 
but it would be just as contrary to reason to aflirm, that this 
single drop fills the whole glass, as to ascribe the principal 
agency on great events to trifles. What Dearbborgil and Mac 
Murchad might do for Ireland, we will not decide; for the 
gentlepeople are somewhat new to us; but we feel con- 
vinced that Helen did not lose Troy, nor Lucretia expel 
Tarquin, nor the quarrel been Marie Antoinette and the 
Duke of Orleans, overthrow the Bourbons. In the first case, 
a series of injurious acts and reprisals was brought to its na- 
tural termination by the more powerful of two countries ; in 
the second, the grinding tyranny of an overweening govern- 
ment worked its own destruction; in the last, the hidden 
fires of two centuries found their vent. Marino’s conspiracy, 
as related in the historical documents, is sufficiently impro- 
bable. As Lord Byron has adapted it to poetical purposes, 
and made it the work of a single night, it 1s not too much to 
pronounce it impossible, 

As the characters, with the exception of the Doge’s wife 
Angiolina, pretend to no originality, they will require little 
comment. Pierre and Jaffier are faithfully copied. We 
think the Doge is somewhat more fierce than his prototype, 
and he certainly deliyers himself in fouler language Hellen his 
execution. | 

Angiolina is a young and virtuous woman, married to a 
husband very much older than herself. She declaims in the 
received style of legitimate tragedy, listens with stoicism to 
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her hasband’s sentence, and with great propriety does not 
faint till the scene closes. She is scarcely gentle enough for 
a woman, and rather too pretty for a philosopher. 

It remains to speak of the poetical execution, Of a play 
not written for the stage, it would perhaps be unjust to 
complain that it never could be represented ; but it may be 
fair to remark, that a play fot written for the stage is very 
like a ship not built for the water. The impression left by 
this tragedy, asa whole, is that of immeasurable heaviness. 
It is like a sermon which ends two paragraphs after ‘* finally,” 
and “ to conclude.” Lord Byron succeeds best in that 
which he strikes off at a heat; elaboration agrees ill with his 
genius; and we think he would have been more certain of 
public favour if he had printed after four months than four 
years. One of the most popular of his poems, if we recol- 
lect right, cost him but a fortnight. 

That it has striking passages cannot be denied; but strik- 
ing passages will not always stand the test of close exami- 
nation, On the pirated representation at Drury-lane, it is 


said, that the following lines were distinguished by great ap- 
plause ; 


* Vice cannot fix, and virtue cannot change. 
The once fallen woman must for ever fall ; 
Por vice musi have variety; while virtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around 
Drinks life, and light, and glory from her aspect.” 


Of the two first lines it may be sufficient to observe, that 
they are not true; tor there is sach a thing as repentance, 
and there is no such thing as sinless pertection. In the 
three last, the contrast aif there be one) exists only between 
vice aS moving about, and virtue as standing still. This 
is what the poet intended, bat not what he states. He tells 
us, that vice must have varicty; and then he shews, that the 
sun, which is opposed to it as the image of virtue, has a han- 
dred fold more. 

It would be useless to multiply extracts from a work 
which, by this time, has been in most people’s hands, and we 
really know not where to turn for them; one page is too 
hke another to guide us in selection. We might transplant 
many beanties which are impertinent im the play itself; but 
this would give as false an idea of the whole tragedy, as 
a diamond picked from her necklace would of an ugly 
woman. In rhoral effect, we conceive its tendency to de- 
viate nothing from his Lordship’s other productions ; and the 
character which be evidently imtends to bold up chiefly to 
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ot our contempt (the Tresham of his plot) is the only one for 
or which we feel any interest. 

When we wrote the first part of this article we had not 
ay read the Prophecy of Dante. It has somewhat staggered us 
to in the opinions which we have there delivered of Lord Byron's 
he hatred to his country. They can be none but his own feel. 
ry ings which he expresses in the person of the banished Dante ; 
by and their bitterness is such, that the noble Lord becomes 
S. (that which he can never forgive himself for being) an object 
ic of the sincerest pity. 
rat The following lines will tend to bear us out in our asser- 
As tion, 
of 
a “« *Tis the doom 
ay Of spirits of my order to be rack’d 

In life, to wear their hearts out, and consume 
7 Their days in endless strife, and die alone ; 
a Then future thousands crowd around their tomb, 


And pilgrims come from climes where they have known 
The name of him—who now is but a name, 
And wasting homage o'er the sullen stone, 
Spread his—by him unheard, unheeded—fame ; 
And mine at least hath cost me dear : to die 
Is nothing ; but to wither thus—to tame 
My mind down from its own infinity— 
To live in narrow ways with little men, 
A common sight to every common eye, 
A wanderer, while even wolves can find a den, 


as 
ay 


hat Ripp’d from all kindred, from all home, ail things 
ce, That make communion sweet, and soften pain— 
the To feel me in the solitude of kings 

anand Without the power that makes them bear a crown— 
“= To envy every dove his nest and wings 

ells Which waft him where the Appenine looks down 

the On Arno, till he perches, it may be, 


Within my all inexorable town, 


all Where yet my boys are, and that fatal she, 
Their mother, the cald partner who hath brought 
ork Destruction for a dowry—this to see 
“e And feel, and know without repair, hath taught 
too A bitter lesson ; but it leaves me free ; 
lant | 1 have not vilely found, nor basely sought, 
but They made an Exile—not a slave of me.” P, 224, 
be The next passage will by most readers, perhaps, be 
” thought more applicable to Dante than to Lord Byron: but 


he there is no saying what a man may believe of himself, espe. 


» to cially when he writes and thinks of little else. 
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“ Florence! when this lone spirit, which so long 
Yearn’d, as the captive toiling at escape, 
To fly back to thee in despite of wrong, 
An exile, saddest of all prisoners, 
Who has the whole world for a dungeon strong, 
Seas, mountains, and the horizon‘s verge for bars, 
Which shut him from the sole small spot of earth 
Where—whatsoe’er his fate—he still were her’s, 
His country’s, and might die where he had birth— 
Florence! when this lone spirit shall return 
To kindred spirits, thou wilt feel my worth, 
And seek to honour with an empty urn 
The ashes thou shalt ne’er obtain—Alas! 
* What have I done to thee, my people?’ Stern 
Are all thy dealings, but in this they pass 
The limits of man’s common malice, for 
All that a citizen could be I was; 
Raised by thy will, all thine in peace or war, 
And for this thou hast warr'd with me :—’Tis done : 
I may not overleap the eternal bar 
Built up between us, and will die alone, 
Beholding, with the dark eye of a seer, 
The evil days to gifted souls foreshown, 
Foretelling them to those who will not hear, 
As in the old time, till the hour be come 
When Truth shall strike their eyes through many a tear, 
And make them own the Prophet in his tomb.”” P. 254. 


But after all we cannot found any decisive evidence on 
these pictures of misery ; for ultra-sensibility and exaggera- 
tion of feeling are systematic parts of his lordship’s poetical 
theory. His heroes, (and more or less they have always been 
types of his own character,) are like Fuseli’s Devils, nerve, 
muscle, and sinew laid hare to the eye with a most uncomfort- 
able forgetfulness of skin. They cannot smile without grin- 
ning a ghastly hysteric, nor move their little-fingers without 
some convulsive hitch. All this may be very magnanimous, 
but surely it is not very natural ; it may be hoped, there- 
fore, without any detraction from Lord Byron’s dignity (which 
he seems to think is increased by an affectation of gloom, as 
the sun appears larger when seen through a mist) that, however 
melancholy and morose he may exhibit himself in verse, yet, 
in downright life, and during mtervals of good humour, he 


is somewhat of a merry wag, and just as droll] as many other 
less “* gifted” people. 


. tear, 
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Art. V. The Christian's Duty with respect to the Esta- 
blished Government and the Laws; considered in two 
Sermons: preached before the University of Oxford ; 
the Rev. R. Whately, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
8vo. pp. 72. 2s. Rivingtons. 1821. 


WE remember to have seen it somewhere stated as a Jewish 
saying, that there was a spice of the Golden Calf in all the 
judgments which subsequently afflicted that extraordinary 
people. A similar observation might perhaps be truly made 
of other nations; who, at some particular period of their 
history, have fallen into grievous national sins: and by care- 
fully tracing their fortunes from that period, it would bo 
found, that the crimes of that generation not only brought 
misery to their perpetrators, but also materially affected the 
character of their descendants, and entailed upon them a 
variety of evils which they might otherwise have avoided, 
It is observed by Mr. Whately in the publication before us, 
that national advantages have sprung from the heavy judg- 
ment which this nation suffered, in the calamities which it 
brought upon itself by the great Rebellion. It would be to 
accumulate our own ingratitude upon the sin of our fore- 
fathers, if we denied the truth of this remark. 


“ From the chaos of violence and anarchy in which the nation 
was then sunk, it pleased God ultimately to work out peace and 
order: our constitution, both in Church and State, emerged un- 
impaired, and with its principles more clearly ascertained, and 
more firmly fixed than before.” 


And though we can scarcely agree with the respectable 
author in his opinion, that we wholly escaped at the time 
that alternative of evils which generally concludes a civil 
contest, ‘* turbulent democracy, or sigid despotism ;” yet we 
acknowledge with thankfulness, that it pleased God in his 
mercy to shorten the period of both inflictions ; and that this 
chastening, though grievous for the time, has produced 
many advantages to those who were exercised arf and 
may still be the means of yielding, in a more enlarged sense, 
‘the peaceable fruit of righteousness” to us all, if we can 
be induced to consider and improve it aright. But, while 
we admit all this, we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, 
that the harvest which we have hitherto reaped from the evil 
sowing of our ancestors, has not been one of unmixed good: 
the sour grapes of schism and faction which our fathers then 
chewed, have not yet ceased to set their children’s teeth on 
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edge: the principles they then professed, and the doctrines 
they inculcated, furnish the artful demagogue of the present 
day with topics for declamation, and the separatist with 
arguments to defend his schism ; and in the occurrences of 
the passing hour, every reflecting man may trace the bitter 
consequences of that fearful sin which polluted the nation 
with the blood of a martyred § Sovereign, and the guilt of a 
divided Church. But, though we conceive it to be our duty 
to speak in no qualified language of the events of that un- 
happy period; and though we see and feel the evil which 
they have entailed upon us, yet we trust we have no violent 
prejudic es to soften; nor are we disposed to claim for either 

party in that unhappy civil contest, an undeviating rectitude 
of views or measures ; or to deny that “there were good and 
conscientious men on both sides, and that both sides were to 
a certain degree blameable.” On the contrary, we perceive 
and lament, and to this circumstance we attribute much of 
the evil which has descended upon us, that, in those days 
of obstinate contention, both parties were insensibly led 
into extremes in argument and conduct, which at first they 
never contemplated. 

Their conduct rests upon their own heads, but their ar- 
guments remain on record, and have been bequeathed to us 
as an inheritance of strife ; for unfortunately we have not yet 
learned to distinguish those prineiples which moderate men 
on either side would have maintained, and which might have 
admitted of conciliation ; from the harsh language and over- 
strained positions in w hich violent spirits are at all times 


prone to indulge, and which as they cut off all hope of 


amicable arrangement at the time, have operated ever since 


to inflame the rancour of party, and promote the cause of 


separation. It will perhaps be said, that the advocates for 
an established Charch, and a legitimate Monarchy, have not 
always been temperate in their expressions, or cautious in 
their choice of arguments: and to a certain extent the 
charge must be allowed to be founded in truth. Indeed 
neither party is in this respect free from blame. Illiacos 
intra muros peccatur et extra. If hard names have been 
liberally dealt out by Whigs in politics, and Dissenters in 
religion ; if bigotry and intolerance, and slavish principles 
have been freely attributed to the defenders of the Mitre 
and the Crown, ‘they in their turn have sometimes forgotten 
the dictates of candour and charity, in speaking of those 

who haye inherited prejudices against the Church, and an 
unreasonable jealousy of kingly power and prerogatives. 


But, with such misrepresentations, or their abettors on 
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either side, wé are not at present called upon to contend. 
The object of Mr. Whately in the Sermons before us, is to 
place the duty of obedience to established government and 
the laws on its true basis ; and thus to remove the error and 
contention which violence and misrepresentation have con- 
tinued to foster, and enable reasonable and moderate men to 
derive that valuable practical lesson from this page of our 
national history, which it is so capable of furnishing. | 

That a loyal submission to established government, and a 
conscientious obedience to the laws of his country, are duties 
binding upon the Christian, few will be bold enough to deny. 
But, among those who talk loudly of the obligatory nature 
of these duties, are to be found many who advocate a system, 
which, without any apparent sacrifice of consistency, will 
enable them at any time to evade their practical application. 
Their principles allow them to recall their professions of 
loyalty at their pleasure ; and resolve the duty of submission 
into a mere conditional obligation, no longer in force than, 
in their opinion, their Ruler shall have complied with the 
terms of his presumed engagement. When the fallacy and 
danger of such principles are shewn, their opponents are 
rarely met by fair argument; but they in their turn are 
accused of holding certain extravagant positions respecting 
the divine right of kings, and the duty of implicit obedience: 
and the force of their reasoning is attempted to be taken off, 
by representing them as the enemies of rational liberty, 
and the bigoted preachers of unqualified despotism. Mr. 
Whately has we think succeeded in shewing, not only that 
the doctrine of the “ social compzct,” as it is called, the 
favourite of those who derive all power from the people, is 
in itself incompatible with all peaceable and permanent 
government; but that the scriptural view of the subject, 
Which builds the duty of obedience to established govern- 
ment upon the solid basis of a divine command, issued to 
enforce submission to authority originally derived from God, 
is not fairly liable to the objections which the refractory 
and disobedient have urged against it. 

After stating the language of the Apostles St. Panl and 
St. Peter upon this subject; he observes, that the doctrine 
of the ‘* social compact” most probably was framed in oppo- 
sition to the extravagant interpretation of those precepts, 
which, making no allowance for extreme cases, seemed to 
leave men no resource from the most inordinate oppression 
of a lawless tyrant. ‘‘ ‘The minds of many were so revolted 
by these extravagancies, that they rushed into the opposite 
extreme of either rejecting the authority of the Apostle, or 
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nullifying his precepts by an unwarrantable laxity of inter- 
pretation.” (p. 12.) But these persons, in their anxiety to 
avoid the evils of despotism, to which they saw, as they 
imagined, an evident tendency in the doctrines of those who 
too rigidly interpreted the expressions of the Apostle, seem 
to have entirely overlooked the equally imperious conse- 
quences resulting from their own system; and to have for- 
gotten that, if acted upon, it would expose the world to all 
the horrors of anare hy ; ; since, if investigated, it will in fact 
be fonnd to bind the people to obey the magistrate no longer 
than he, in their opinion, is a faultless governor. 

The answer to this will be, not by an argument framed to 
shew that the “ social compact” has been unfairly repre- 
sented, and that it is not liable to the objections which have 
been urged against it; bat by an attempt to fix upon its im- 
pagners an opinion meompatible with sound judgment or 
pare imtentions. 


* « What!” they will say, ‘ are we to acknowledge the right di- 
vine of Kings to govern wrong ?” The right which is here de- 
scribed, purposely, in the most paradoxical and revolting form, if 
rationally and candidly explained, is one which if we deny, we 
deny in fact all right whatever of all governors, as such to the obe- 
dience of their subjects. E. g- Let us deny their right to govern 
wrong; what then remains? * They have a right to govern well :’ 
and who is to be the judge of the. goodness of their measures ? 
« The people, of course, since there is no third party concerned.’ 
Tt must be the governed themselves who are to decide (either in 
what concerns them generally, or in the case of any individual 
among them) on the conduct of the governor. It follows then, 
that every man is bound in conscience to conform to the magis- 
trate’s commands, (recommendations they should rather be calied, 
on this system,) whenever he and his ‘fellow subjects believe in 
their consciences that the directions are reasonable and right ; and 
is he not also bound in conscience, under similar circumstances, to 
conform to the recommendations of his neighbour, or any other 
private individual? The magistrate therefore will be only an ad- 
viser, and will have no more authority than any other citizen. 
E. g. Suppose a tax to be levied, (to take the example of one of 
the least popular acts of government,) 2 man is bound, it seems, in 
conscience to pay it, provided he understands and approves of the 

rounds and purpose of it, and judges that he is reasonably and pro- 
perly called on to contribute: but suppose a neighbour solicits his 
subscription to some charity or public work, if he thinks in his con- 
science, or his friends assure him, that the work is 2 good one, and 
that he is fairly expected to subscribe, is he not, in this case also, 
bound in conscience to comply with the solicitation? He may in- 
deed refuse to contribute, but he cannot, without a contradiction 
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in terms, deny that he ought. According to this system therefore 
of conditional obedience, a governor is completely on a level with 
a private citizen, and has, as a governor, no rights whatever. — 
When governors shall be so perfect, as never to propose a measure 
that is not faultless, and when subjects shall be so infallible in their 
judgments, and so candid in their Siapoalttow, as universally to per- 
ceive and acknowledge this perfection, then, and not till then, _ 

’ 


a peaceable and permanent government be established on suc 
principles,””  P. 14, 


It is well remarked, that the currency which this doctrine 
has gained, is to be attributed in great measure to the mis- 
representations and perversions to which its opposite has 
heen subjected. And to remove this stumbling-block out of 
the way of the truth, Mr. Whately proceeds briefly to ex- 
pose the chief of delusive and mischievous statements, afler 
having first laid down the true doctrine which has been thus 
abused by some, and misrepresented by others, in order, if 
possible, to give precision to those vague notions which are 
afloat on the subject. He divides into two classes the rela- 
lions existing between mankind, in which there are duties re- 
quired on both sides ; those in which the parties are mutually 
responsible to each other, and those in which they are not. 
In the first class he includes the various relations of trade 
and merchandize, and voluntary dealing between man and 
man. In the other, he places the relations of raler and sub- 
ject, parent and child, husband and wife, and all those which 
arise not only out of kindred, but from the obligations which 
attach themselves to the possession of wealth or talents, and 
are produced by the precepts of our holy religion, which 
enjoin us to love our neighbour, and to do good to all who 
are in need and necessity. 


“ Parents are no less bound in conscience to take care of their 
children, than children to honour their parents ; and to God the 
parents are responsible for the performance of this duty; but let 
not children suppose that every neglect of duty on the part of the 
parent absolves them from theirs. The fourth commandment is 
not conditional ; it does not say, ‘ Honour a father and thy mo- 
ther as long as in thy opinion they behave well.’ The same is the 
relation between married persons: they are bound by their vows 
before God’s altar to mutual care and kindness and fidelity ; but if 
each party were at liberty, on any supposed neglect or unkindness 
in the other, to regard the marriage as dissolved, what would be- 
come of society? In like manner also, every man is bound in con- 
Science to make a good use of the wealth, life, and abilities, with 
which God has blessed him, no less than his neighbours are bound 
te abstain from invading his Property, er injuring his person. But 
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if (as he easily may do) he make an ill use of his property or talents, 
in such a manner as to be amenable to no human law, his neigh- 
bours can inflict no punishment, except blame, desertion of his so- 
ciety, and abstinence from friendly offices. Should they regard 
him as accountable to them for the use he makes of his property, 

and as having forfeited his right to it by the neglect of his duty, all 
property must be at an end under such a system ; since every one 
who might think that his neighbour did not make the best use of 


his wealth, would hold himself authorized to plunder him without 
scruple.”” P. 19 


The principle which is thus clearly applicable to each of 
these cases, can scarcely be represented as inapplicable to 
that of government. 

“ The governor,” says Mr. Whately, “ is bound to make a good 
use of his power, no Jess than his subjects are to obey him ; and he 
is accountable to God for so doing; but not to them: for if this 
merely Conditional right to obedience be once admitted, it must, as 
I have already endeavoured to shew, destroy all government what- 
ever. And if the same principle were admitted into those other 
cases which I have just mentioned, the whole fabric of society must 
inevitably fall to ruin.” P. 20. 


We cannot conceive that this obvious truth would have 
been ever overlooked by unprejudiced and candid reasoners, 
had it not been for ‘ the many perversions and misrepresen- 
tations to which it has been exposed ; and the extravagant — 
and unwarrantable lengths to which it has been pushed.” 
And Mr. Whately has rightly judged, that the best service 
which can be rendered to the cause of good government and 
social order, will be to remove those exaggerations which 
have raised a prejudice against the wholesome doctrine of 
Christian obedience ; and thus deprive the sons of confa- 
sion of the most powerful argument they have ever been able 
to use against its obligations. 

Mr. W hately particularizes three erroneous notions which 
have contributed principally to bring the precepts in question 
into disrepute. The first is that which represents them as 
applying peculiarly or exclusively to kings: a notion which 
a mere reference to the language of the Scriptures might 
seem sufficient to refute ; since we are there plainly taught, 
that our Ry and obedience is due to all who are in 
authority ; to ‘‘ the powers that be,” whatever may be the 
form of oe under which they are exercised, or the 
title and office of the persons in whom they are vested. 

The second error is that which extends the precepts to 
illegal commands. On this part of his subject Mr. Whately 
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shall speak for himself, that our readers may be in full pos- 


session of the line of distinction which he has marked down 
on this delicate question. 


“ It is clear, both from the nature of the case, and from the 
Apostle’s words, that obedience is due to governors, as such ; not 
from any inherent personal sanctity, but by virtue of their office: 
their authority therefore resting on established law, cannot extend 
beyond it. St. Paul himself more than once insisted on his rights 
as a Roman citizen, and protested strongly against the illegal con- 
duct of those magistrates who confined and punished him without 
trial. If indeed a ruler exhort and recemmend his subjects to do 
something which he cannot legally enforce, if it be not wrong and 
unreasonable in itself, and if he be such an one as to merit their con- 
fidence, they are right and praiseworthy in cheerfully complying 
with his wishes; but they have no right to stigmatize as rebels hea 
who may think differently in any such case. If however he attempt 
to enforce it asa right, they will do well to withstand a violation of 
the laws, which might afterwards lead to more hurtful encroach- 
ments. In fact, a timely, steady, and mild resistance, on legal grounds, 
to every unlawful stretch of power, (as in the well-known case of 
the ship-money,) will prove the most effectual means, if uniformly 
resorted to, for preventing the occurrence of those desperate and 
extreme cases which call for violent and dangerous remedies, And, 
though bound to obey the laws and the magistrates as long as they 
remain in authority, the subject is fully authorized to attempt, by 


all legal and constitutional means, the removal of any that he may 
think bad.” P. 22, 


Another, and the most injurious mistake of all, is that 
which makes no allowance for extreme cases: for, as Mr. 
Whately remarks, ‘‘ the soundest principles, when pressed 
to an extravagant excess, become absurd ;” and when ordi- 
nary cases are provided for, which is all that can be contem- 
plated by any general rule, extraordinary emergencies must 
be left to themselves ; and the conduct which they suggest 
must be judged by circumstances, and justified or condemned 
as it may appear to have necessarily or wantonly deviated 
from the line of ordinary duty. 


‘« It would be fruitless, as itis needless, to attempt laying down 
beforehand what those cases are: every man must judge for him- 
self on each occasion, when it is that such an extreme case of op- 
pression occurs, as to render submission a greater public evil than 
the violation of an important general rule. When the occasion 
does not occur, (and in this country nothing is now less probable,), 
it is unprofitable, and worse than unprofitable, to dwell on the sub- 
ject: and when it does occur, let each remember that he will be 
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awfully responsible before the tribunal of God, not only for the jus- 
tice of his decision, but also for the purity of his motives. 

** Let it not be said that to recognize these extreme cases is to 
nullify the principle formerly laid down, and make obedience de- 
pend on the good conduct of the rulers. Extreme cases do not 
constitute the ru/e, but the excepiton ; and similar exceptions must 
be admitted in every general a and may fairly be left to the dis- 
cretion of the wise aad candid, without shaking the authority ot 
the rule itself; whereas if it be once admitted that there is a mere 
voluntary compact between governor and subject, it will follow 
from the very nature of such a compact, that it is dissolved by the 
smallest as well as by the greatest violation of its conditions ; ant 
that though the subjects may be pleased indulgently to overlook 
minor faults, it must rest entirely with their own choice to shew 
this indulgence or not.—In the other relations formerly mentioned, 
few would deny that the general rule holds good; though in them 
also extreme cases may occur which would e.g. absolve the child 
trom obedience to his parents, and suspend a man’s control over 
his own property: let these exceptions be allowed ; but let them be 
allowed as exceptions, Who would suffer a city to be burnt, rather 
than stop the conflagration by pulling down a house without the 
owner’s leave? Who would suffer a shipwrecked crew to perish 
with cold and famine, rather than shelter and feed them at his 
neighbour’s expense, before he could ask his permission? Yet 
how mischievous would it be to found on such cases as these a ge- 


neral rule, that any man may invade another's property whenever 
he sees an advantage in so doing!” P. 24. 


The remainder of the Sermon inculcates the duty of mo- 
deration, as that peculiar lesson which this portion of our 
history seems calculated to teach. The following observa- 
tions will be a sufficient specimen of the admirable temper 
which the preac ‘her has endeavoured to inspire be 


“* Let us then be structed by the faults and the sufferings of 
our ancestors, which are this day commemorated ; tat the chasten- 
ing of the Lord may not lose its due effect on us. And let it not 
be forgotten, that the want of moderation will be tenfold morc 
blameable in us than in them ; not only because we have the benefit 
of their example, but also because we are placed in much more 
favourable circumstances in this respect than they were. The prin- 
ciples of the constitution were not then fixed and known as they 
now are; the extent of the respective privileges, rights, and duties 
of the King and his subjects was but vaguely and. doubtfully laid 
down. Even those who the most strongly condemn the unfortu- 
nate Charles and his adherents, cannot in tairness but acknowledge, 
hat great allowance should be made for the uncertainty which pre- 
ailed as to the nature of the constitution; and that had he lived in 
he present day, he might have been an unexceptionabie ruler. 
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The same allowance ought in candour to be made for the opposite 
party also: many of them may have been led into excess, partly by 
having no definite view of their object, and not well knowing ome 
to stop, and when to consider their rights as sufficiently secured. 
We of the present day can never have any such excuse to plead for 
the want of moderation: our rights and the rights of our governors 
are too clearly ascertained, to leave us any pretence for sacrificing 
either for the sake of the other; and if we have any thing to com- 
plain of, there are lawful and regular means of endeavouring to pro- 
cure its amendment. Though our constitution may not + faults 
less, nor exempt from abuses, it has at least the rare and precious 
advantage of containing within itself the means of its own indefinite 
improvement and perpetual correction, without any need of resort- 
ing to lawless violence and revolution. 

*« Severely shall we suffer both in this world and the next, if, 
neglecting the lesson that is before us, we endanger, by intem- 
perate violence on either side, the corruption or subversion of sucht 
a constitution. And let it be remembered, that since excesses on 
each side mutually provoke and aggravate each other, every one is 
responsible, not only for his own injudicious violence, but also for 


that which he has contributed to inflame and foster in his oppo- 
nents.” P. 32. 


In the second Sermon, Mr. Whately treats of the Christian 
iluty of obedience to the laws. Taking his text from Deu- 
teronomy xi. 1. he shews, in the commencement of his dis 
course, that the Jews were bound to obey the Laws of Moses 
by motives which mere human institutions never can supply : 
since these laws, being given by God himself, were sanctioned 
by rewards as well as punishments; and while the trans- 
gressor was checked by the certainty that escape from detec- 
tion was hopeless, and punishment the certain consequence 
of conviction; the obedient were encouraged by the assur- 
ance, that he who had promised to reward them was almighty 
in his power, and immutable in his purposes. The code thus 
sanctioned was to be obeyed from the heart; the Jews were 
commanded not only to keep but to love it; not unly to 
yield submission to the law, but also to cherish gratitude and 
thankful affection for the Lawgiver. 


“ Tt is plain, that under such a system of government, every 
reasonable and well-disposed man would feel himself bound, not 
only to abstain from transgressing the Law, but to conform con- 
scientiously to the spirit and intention of it, as well as to the letter ; 
not seeking for any evasions, but fulfilling the divine commands 
cheerfully and heartily, as a point of sacred duty, and not of mere 
prudence only. And accordingly their great historian, Josephus, 
remarks, with much truth and wisdom, on the wide difference of 
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the system of conduct prescribed to his own people from that of 
the Gentiles: ‘ WHILE ALL OTHER NATIONS,’ says he, * REGARD 
RELIGION AS A PART OF VIRTUE, THE JEWS ALONE CONSIDER 
VIRTUE AS A PART OP REBIGION. ” P. 42. 


No faithful Christian can doubt that he is bound to obey 
all the precepts of our Saviour and his apostles in the same 
manner, and on the same principte. 


Bat it has been questioned, how far obedience to human laws 
is to be considered as a Christian's duty; whether he is bound to 
maintain and reverence them as a point of conscience before God, 
or merely to submit to them as a matter of prudence for his own 
sake.”’” P43, 


This then is the question which Mr. Whately undertakes 
to discuss ; and his argument tends to preve, that the mea- 
sure and the principle of obedience to which the Christian 
is bound are not fulfilled, when he mere!y submits to the 
laws because he cannot help it; and makes no scruple of 
evading or violating them whenever he is stre of impunity, 
at least in the case of any act that is not clearly sinful in it- 
self, antecedently to all law: but that in this, as im his loyal 
obedience to his lawful governors, he is to obey not only for 
wrath, not only from a prudent care to avoid the coercive 

unishments of the law, bat for conscience sake; because he 
Snowe that his duty towards God will bat be imperfectly per- 
formed, while he thus tampers with his duty towards man. 
In discussing this subject, Mr, Whately first lays the explicit 
language of the Apostles St. Pan! and St. Peter before his 
hearers, And he then infers that these commands, so forci- 
bly laid down, to “ submit to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake,” extend with equal, or even superior authority 
to us of the present day. 

He makes proper allowances for the imperfections of all 
human laws ; he leaves us the right of endeavouring by law- 
ful and peaceable means to procure their alteration and 
amendment, whenever they are found unwise or inexpedient : 
but, until so altered, he contends that the obligation to obey 
them remains in full force upon the conscience ; and that 
they are to be obeyed heartily, as unto God, and not to man. 
He then shews that it is a great mistake to suppose, that, 
yrovided the laws are, obeyed, the principle of obedience is 
of little consequence. The obedience of a Christian diflers 
in many respects from that of him who is actuated by no re- 
ligious motive ; and in all these respects it is of higher value, 
and more benelicial to society. 
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“ It is very far from being true, that the laws wil! be equally 
well obeyed, when men are influenced only by fear of punish- 
ment. Besides that there are many cases in which the laws may 
be violated without any apparent risk of detection, the spirit of 
them also may often be evaded, without infringing the letter: so 
that a man who is not restrained by conscience may take advantage 
of any imperfection of a law, to defeat the intention with which it 
was enacted, 

** Whereas, he who considers obedience to the laws as a part of 
his duty to God, and remembers that it is to Him, who cannot be 
deceived, and not to fallible man, that he must give an account at 
the last day, will be guilty of no secret violations, nor seek for any 
evasions, of the law, where its tendency is beneficial; but looking 
to the spirit as well as the letter of it, will honestly study to comply 
with its intentions. Let it not be said, that though a good Chris- 
tian will indeed do all this, yet there is no reason for calling his 
conduct a compliance with the law, and describing it as a distinct 
branch of duty ;—for that he would have pursyed the same line of 
conduct, as right in itself, had no law ever been laid down: such is 
not the fact: there are indeed many things which we should be 
bound to do or to abstain from, were there no law on the subjects 
but there are many others also, which are morally right or wrong, 
in consequence of the law: to take an obvious and famjliar instance ; 
all systems of laws that have ever existed haye forbidden a man to 
steal; i.e. to appropriate to himself his neighbour's property ; but 
there is nothing to determine what is his neighbour’s property, .ex- 
cept the law of the land: thus there have been, and are still, parts 
of the world in which the soil is not appropriated, except by actual 
occupation ; in them therefore, to take possession of an unoccupied 
spot of ground would be perfectly allowable, while in other coun. 
tries it would be no better than robbery. Thus we find Abraham, 
and the other Patriarchs, freely pasturing their flocks, and even saw- 
ing corn, in the land of Canaan, where they were strangers, without 
being accused of any encroachment. But Abraham purcliased, for 
money, of the Hittites, a cave for a burying-place, because it was 
necessary to have permanent seasion of that, and to exclude 
others. Water also being scarce in that country, wells seem to have 
been considered as private property much earhier than land, So 
also, it is by law only that custom becomes payable upon any kind 
of merchandize ; but when that law is established, the payment of 
it becomes no less a point of conscience than that of the purchase- 
money. ‘ Render,’ says the Apostle, ‘ unto all their dues: tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honour to whom honour,’ Not that human laws are, as some 
have contended *, the foundation of justice; but only, in some 
cases, the guide of it. The authority of justice is established in our 
hearts by the Creator ; but the bounduries of her dominion depend 
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in some degree on positive institutions. We are bound by the law 
of nature to respect the rights of others, and to ‘ render,’ as the 
Apostle bids us, ‘ unto all their due ;’ but it is for human laws to 
mark out what their rights and dues shall be. It is the dictate, in 
short, of natural justice, that we should conform to established re- 
gulations in things originally indifferent ; and practise, not only that 
which is commanded because right, but also that which is right be- 
cause commanded. 

* It is perfectly correct therefore to reckon obedience to the 
laws as one distinct branch of the Christian's duty, since there are 
some things to which he is bound in consequence of the laws: and 
he is bound, even in these cases, in conscience (not merely in pru- 
dence) to conform to these human institutions, as sanctioned by di- 
vine authority, In this, therefore, as in every other part of our 
conduct, as our Maker is our All-seeing and Almighty Judge, let 
our conscience be a watchful and an uncorrupt witness ; and let us 


act justly, not from the fear of man, but from the love of God.” 
P, 51. 


Mr. Whately further contends, that the Christian is bound 
not only to obey, but to support the laws; that it is his duty 
also to shew his respect for all the decent solemnities of 
public justice ; that he is to be guilty of no perversion or 
abuse of the law ; in his own case he Is not to avail himself 
of its letter to evade its spirit, nor in his dealings with others 
to take advantage of the letter in opposition to the spirit: he 
is not to use the law as an instrument of private revenge ; 
and above all, he is not to set it up as a system of morality. 
Of all abuses of law, this, says Mr. Whately, is the greatest 
and the most pernicious ; and it is the more dangerous, be- 
cause there is so much of truth incorporated with it. 


** It is certainly true, that we ought to do what the law enjoins; 
and hence the mistake of supposing that this is sufficient, though we 
do nothing more: it is true, that we ought not to do what the 
laws forbid; the error is in reckoning every thing right that is not 
forbidden by them, and every thing that is, as wrong iN exact pro- 
portion to the punishment they denounce against it. 

‘ These mistaken notions are still further fostered by the am- 
biguous use of the words /awful and unlawful ; which are sometimes 
einployed with reference to the law of the land, and sometimes to 
the law of God, and the dictates of a sound conscience ; so that the 
same thing may be lawful in one sense which is unlawful in another. 
I have said, that this abuse of law is the source of almost all others ; 
for though ‘profligate men may be found, who will turn the letter of 
the law to their own advantage, while they are aware that their 
conduct is unjust, the generality of men satisfy their own con- 
sciences, while they are acting in thie manner, by persuading them- 
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selves, that since the law is on their side, there can be nothivg 
merally wrong in their conduct.” P. 60. 


The whole of bis reasoning on this part of his subject is 
very deserving of serious attention. We shall conclude our 
extracts by the following passage, in which Mr. Whately, 
after having reminded his hearers that a mere literal obe- 
dience even to the Law of Moses did not suflice to keep the 
Jews within the pale of morality, warns Christians against 
the dangerous error of considering the Bible itself, in its 
letter only, a sufficient standard of moral conduct, 


* There ave some Christians, it is to be feared, who, even 
though they do not make Awnan laws their only standard, are too 
apt to regard the Bible as a system of laws of the same kind: 
thinking nothing wrong which ts not there distinctly forbidden,— 
nothing a duty, which is not expressly enjoined. Let them look 
to the blessings pronounced by our Lord, that they may under. 
stand better the character of his commandments: he looks to the 
general tone of conduct, and general disposition of mind: his 
blessings are upon ¢ the pure in heart,’ upon the * meek,’ upon ‘ the 
peacemakers,’ upon‘ them that hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ 
We are taught by the same authority to love one another, to have our 
treasure and our heart in heaven, to set our affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth, and to copy the example of our great 
Master. And even where specific precepts are given, it is onl 
for the sake of better illustrating the general principle to be ineule 
cated: no one can suppose that our Lord’s commendation of the 
poor widow who cast in her last mite, or his censure of the Pha. 
risees for choosing out the highest seats at a feast, were designed 
merely to establish rules in those partiular cases, and not rather 
to enforce generally the importance of a liberal and of an humble 
disposition. 

** Since therefore the principles of the Gospel are so plain, as 
to make it no less unnecessary, than it would have been inconve- 
nient, to enumerate a great multitude of specific precepts, let us 
strive to impress those principles on our hearts, instead of looking 
in Scripture for precise and definite rules. Let us, in short, judge 
ourselves by the same standard by which we shall be judged here- 
after by Christ himself: and instead of inquiring, in any case, 
whether we are strictly bound to do so and so,—whether there is 
any harm, or any great harm, in this or that,—let us rather ask 
ourselves, whether we are living and feeling as becomes the re- 
deemed of Christ and heirs of immortality. He who is a sincere 
and faithful servant of Him, will have, through the aid of hig 
Spirit, no difficulty in discovering what his duty is, in any case, 
because he will inquire for it with candour and singleness of heart ; 
and be will practise it zealously, ‘ as unto the Lord, and not 
unto man:’ for his sake we should respect indeed and obey human 
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laws, but without exalting them into a standard of morality, in- 
stead of the law of God, which should be within our own breast ; 
for his sake we should regulate indeed our conduct diligently, but 
without being satisfied that that conduct is unpunishable by men, 
unless our heart also be pure and blameless before God, and re- 
membering, that though we may live free from the penalty of 
human laws, and even from the censure of human opinions, we 
shall yet have to give an account hereafter of those secret actions 
and thoughts a motives, which no human court can try; we 
shall be continually preparing to abide the scrutiny of an unerring 


Judge at the last day, and to receive at his awful tribunal the sen- 
tence of our final doom.”’ P. 68. 


We shall make no apology for the length to which this 
article has extended ; because we doubt not that the impor- 
tanee of the subject itself, as wellas the manner in which Mr. 
Whately has treated it, will fully justily the course we have 
pursued. We can scarcely suggest any topics of discussion 
more interesting to society at all times than those which he 
has selected: and it is wholly unnecessary for us to allege 
reasons why, at the present moment, they are peculiarly so. 
Sound principles of loyalty and obedience plainly laid down, 
and temperately enforced, can alone recall the minds of men 
to those correct opinions, and that peaceable demeanour, on 
the restoration of which the security, not less than the pros- 
perity of the nation, under Providence, entirely depends. 
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Art. VI. A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in 
the Years 1818, 19, and 20; accompanied by Geographi- 
cal Notices of Soudan, and of the Course of the Niger. 
With a Chart of the Routes, and a Variety of coloured 
Plates, illustrative of the Costumes of the several Natives 
of Northern Africa. By Captain G. F. Lyon, R.N. 
Companion of the late Mr. Ritchie. dto. 300 pp. 3l.3s. 
Murray. 1521. 


‘THESE travels were instituted under the direction, and per- 
formed at the expence, of Government; and on that account 
a little more interest, or at least a little more expectation na- 
turally attaches to them, than might probably have been ex- 
cited, had they merely been the result of private enterprize. 
‘Yo say nothing of the stimulus which aman may be supposed to 
feel when acting under the eye and in the service of the pub- 
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lic, in addition to his ordinary motives; a person who travels 
in a public capacity, is generally assisted by many facilities 
and advantages of various kinds, which a mere private indi- 
yidual must be content to do without; at the same time that 
the very fact of being so assisted, presupposes that the object 
for which he is employed, is one of importance ; and that he 
himself is a persou more than commonly endowed with quali- 
ties for achieving it. 
If then we compare these travels of Captain Lyon with the 
expectations which the circumstances we have just alluded 
lo, may perhaps have created, we fear the reader will be 
disappointed. The person, whom the Government at home 
had selected for penetrating into Africa, in the direction of 
Tripoli and Mourzouk, died at an early period of the journey, 
and left no papers or memoranda behind him. Captain Lyon 
joined Mr, Ritchie, by permission indeed of Government, but 
merely as a volunteer ; and he appears to have been actuated 
by no other feelings than a love of enterprize. We can ob- 
serve few traces of scientific attainments in Captain Lyon’s 
book; nor can we collect that he was fully aware that the 
ground upon which he was treading was in some degree 
classic ground. ‘The distance from the coast to which he pene- 
trated, was between five and six hundred miles ; and from the 
period of his leaving ‘Tripoli to his return, was about a year. 
During this time he appears to have made himself familiar 
with the manners and even with the language of the people, 
and to have lived completely among them. He travelled in 
the character of a Mameluke, under the peculiar protection 
of the Bashaw of Tripoli, and his agent, the Sultan of Fez. 
With their assistance, he experienced apparently no other 
hardships of consequence, except those which arose from 
the want of pecuniary resources, and from the intempera- 
ture of the climate; and certainly we can see no reason, 
from the nature of things, (health and money not failing) 
why he might not have penetrated five hundred miles far- 
ther into the interior, almost as easily as the distance 
which he accomplished. We can have no doubt but that 
Captain Lyon, however, must have endured many painful 
privations; indeed this is plain from the book itself; ne- 
vertheless such is the tone of chearfulness and good humour 
in which he relates his adventures, and such the lively flow 
of spirits in which he writes, that the reader is almost 
made to conceive, that our author had a very merry life 
of it, among the Arabs and their black brethren ; not a joke 
passes, but he seems quite alive to the enjoyment of it; 
uor does he mect with apy whimsical custum, or odd chia- 
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racter, or lively trait, but he seems to have found leisure to 
laugh at it, just as heartily as if he had had no other object 
but amusement in his mind. 

The effect of this is, that without any sacrifice of what is 
really instructive, the book before us is one of the most en- 
tertaining that we have met with for a long time. There is 
no formal dese ription given us of the people, and climate, and 
resources, and appearance of the co antry , but we come away 
from the work nevertheless with a lively imagination of the 
scenes which our author describes, and a more real acquaint- 
ance with the wild state of society which he had been wit- 
nessing, than might probably have been conveyed by a more 
philosophic al traveller, 

In September, ISLS, Mr. Ritchie, who appears to have 
been a person of considerable attainments in science, em- 
ployed by Government on a mission into the interior of 
Africa, arrived at Malta from Marseilles, attended by a 
Frenchman, of the name of Dupont, whose intended province 
was to be that of stufling ial preparing objects in natural 
history. Captain Marryat, of the Royal Navy, was under- 
stood as having been appointed to accompany "Mr. Ritchie ; : 
but both he and M. Dupont appear to have subsequently 
changed their plans and given up the enterprize. It was in 
consequence of this disappointment, that Captain Lyon volun- 
teered his services as a substitute for Captain Marryat, and 
was gladly accepted by Mr, Ritchie. Our author says, that 
he had no other qualities except zeal, to recommend him; but 
we consider Mr. Ritchie to have been fortunate in his compa- 
nion ; for we have seldom read a book of travels, the author of 
which appears, by nature, to have been better calculated to 
encounter and overcome difficulties. Mr. Ritchie died before 
they had been long in the interior; and, during the whole 
time, appears to have laboured under such a depres- 
sion of spirits, the effect no doubt of his disorder, that having 
lamented his fate, it will hardly be necessary to make any 
inore mention of him. The only remaining person who joined 
the mission, was a shipwright from the dock- yard at Malta, 
named John Belford. He. like Captain Lyon, was a volun- 
teer, and appears to much advantage as a faithful and cous 
rageous servant, during the whole progress of the expedition, 

Our three travellers having fixed upon the respective names 
by which they were hereafter to be known, and acquainted 
themselves with the necessary information, as to the customs 
and ceremonies which it was necessary to practise, in order 
io pass as Moslems, on the 22d of March, 1819, set off 
from Tripeli, in company with a kafflé of negroes and Arab 
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merchants, to the amount of about two hundred men, and as 
many camels, in the direction of Mourzouk. 

The first occurrence which interrupted the monotony of the 
journey, was on the 27th of March, when a shiblia, or camel- 
litter, Joined the kafflé, containing the wife of Sheikh Barood, 
who was the admiration of the whole of that part of Africa, 
The first intimation which our author received of this good 
fortune, was from a boy who had accompanied them from 
Tripoli. She was a white woman, and her name was Lilla 
Fatma, and the most lovely creature that he had ever seen, 
being so fat that she could scarcely walk. 


« ¢ Her arm (t’barek Allah, God’s blessing on it!) is as big as 
my body,’ continued he, ‘and she says she should like to see you 
and Sidi Yussuf.’? Such a hint was nat to be rejected, and I there- 
fore immediately — her a visit, the boy acting as my Interpreter, 
On my entrance she so veiled herself as to exhibit to advantage her 
arm, with all its gay ornaments; and on my requesting to be fa- 
youred with a view ofher face, she, with very little reluctance, gra- 
tified me. Her chin, the tip of her nose, and the space between 
her eyebrows, were marked with black lines; she was much 
rouged; her neck, arms, and legs, were covered with tattooed 
flowers, open hands, circles, the names of God, and of her nume- 
rous male friends. She had a multitude of gold ear-rings and ornae 
ments, set with very bad and counterfeit jewels, and weighing all 
together, I should think, two or three pounds, Her shirt was: of 
striped silk ; and she had arich purple silk barracan, or mantle, 
gracefully thrown round her, and fastened at the breast by a gold 
pin, with ornaments of the same metal suspended from it: all the 
other articles of finery which she possessed were displayed round the 
tent, whilst a multitude of poor thin wretches, resembling witches, 
sat round her in astonishment, never having in their lives seen such 
a paragon of perfection. Like all other Arabs, they touched 
whatever pleased them most, one admiring this object, another 
something near it, so that our poor belle was sometimes poked by a 
dozen fingers at once; all, however, agreeing on one point, that she 
was beautifully and excessively fat, and | must say I never before 
beheld such a monstrous mass of human flesh. One of her legs, of 
enormous size, was uncovered as high as the calf, and every one 
pressed it, admiring its solidity, and praising God for blessing them 
with such a sight. I was received most graciously, and invited to 
sit close to her, when one of the first questions she asked me was, 
ifin my country the ladies were as fat and handsome as herself? 
For the plumpness of my countrywomen, I owned, with shame, that 
I never had seen one possessed of half such an admirable rotundity, 
which she took as a great compliment; but I did not attempt to 
carry the comparison farther, though she was really very handsome 
in face and features.” P. 62. 3 
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Our travellers had expected, on leaving Tripoli, to be 
much troubled about the established prayers ; but they soon 
found that they were the most pious of the party. The only 
really devout man among them was a notorious rascal, who 
roared out all day long to the annoyance of all his neigh- 
bours, verses from the Koran, and charms against the devil. 

On the 11th of April the Kafflé reached Sockna, which 
appears to bea ae <a town, about half way between 
‘Tripoli and Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan. As the Sultan 
of Fez (who is, however, merely a governor appoiuted by 
the Bashaw of Tripoli) was in the kafllé, they were received 
into the town by a procession of musicians and dancing 
women. The town contains about 2000 inhabitants, and the 
principal article of merchandize appears to be dates, of which 
there are a great number of trees in the suburbs. The 
duties levied on the town are 2000 dollars annually, exclusive 
of atax of one dollar on each 200 date trees. On the 7th of 
May they reached Mourzouk, after a journey of thirty-nine 
days, over a country which, with the exc eption of the immes 
diate neighbourhood of the towns, was a dreary desert, hay- 
ing but few wells, and those of salt water. The pace at 
which they travelled was that of a horse’s walk. t noon 
they rested, under the shadow of a tree, if any could be 
found ; if not, they sat under that of their horses. This, 
however, was a luxury which only those who travelled on 
horseback had leisure to enjoy. The camels and the negroes 
travelled all day, somotimes for sixteen hours, without stop- 
ping. At night, the resting places were always chosen in 
those parts where there were small bushes for the camels to 
browze upon. Our author observed that he never required 
water, if he abstained from eating in the early part of the 
day ; but to drink on an empty stomach occasioned great in- 
convenience. But the difficulties of the journey were of 
course greatly lessened by travelling in company with the 
sultan. This man occupies a good deal of room in the book, 
and appears to have been a person of some considerable ta- 
lent, though endowed with a very small share of honesty or 
humanity. 


““ Mukni, to do him justice, shewed us every attention; and we 
always partook of his meals when in the towns. I was his con- 
stant companion, and being of a less sedate disposition than Mr. 
Ritchie, he always invited me to ride by him, generally treating 
me with some cakes or dainties, which he carried with him. In 
return, I allowed him a draught from my water-skin. He spoke a 
little Italian, and amused himself much by asking questions about 
my country, of the wealth and grandeur of which he had formed 
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very exalted ideas ; particularly respecting the funds, or banco, as 
he called it. He certainly evinced a great desire to lodge some of 
his property, in this manner, in England, provided he could ar- 
range it privately ; it being against the Mahommedan religion to 
receive interest. 

“ When I told him that English women were allowed to have 
money in their own power, and that some of them had immense 
fortunes, he seemed scarcely to credit me. He was much asto- 
nished at being told, that young men often did not marry until 
they had arrived at twenty-five or thirty years of age: this he 
considered as highly improper; put in some degree reconciled it 
to his way of thinking, by supposing that they must, in that case, 
have a great number of concubines, and that they only married 
those who brought them children, He did not find fault with our 
customs in that respect, as he had, himself, only one wife; but he 
had fifty Negresses, which was considered a very moderate allow- 
ance for a Sultan of Fezzan. He frequently asked me how natu- 
ral children were disposed of, when it was requisite to conceal 
their birth from the parents of the offending parties. His pointed 
manner of questioning me on this subject led me to some suspicion 
of his motives for the inquiry ; and | afterwards discovered, from 
several of his people, that he invariably caused to be strangled all 
babes born of his Negresses by other men, and that it was the gene- 
ral custom at Tripoli, to poison illegitimate infauts in the womb. 
The mother of little Yussuf, his son, had a child about a year 
since, perfectly black. Mukni being satisfied that it could not be 
his, sent for the suspected father, and made him strangle the 
infant : the mother was allowed to return to her own country, which 
was considered a great piece of lenity, death being usually the 
punishment for such an offence.” ‘ P. 90. 


Mourzouk is surrounded by mud walls, about fifteen feet 
in height, and having loop holes for musketry. It contains 
about 2500 inhabitants, who are blacks, and do not, like the 
Arabs, change their residence. ‘The houses are built of 
dried balls of clay, with mud for mortar, which, in a country 
without rain, answer the purpose completely. They are of 
one story high, and among those of the poorer classes, the 
same aperture, which is very low, serves both for door and 
window. The most remarkable building in the place, is 
the sultan’s residence. It is an immense mud building, 
ninety feet high, and with walls, at the lower part, between 
forty and fifty feet in thickness. The consequence is, that 
though the building is large, yet the accommodation is very 
slender. The best and most airy part of the castle is oceu- 
pied by the women, who are all black, and about filty in 
vumber, by whom, however, the sultan has only five children ; 
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no man resides with him in this mud cage, which is locked 
up every night, and the keys put into his own hands. 

The heat at Mourzouk was intense ; sometimes as high as 
0° at five in the morning, and rising at two in the afternoon 
to 122°, and seldom under 115°. ‘The consequence was, that 
all our travellers at this place suffered greatly from illness ; 
our author and Belford rallied, but poor Ritchie fell a sacri- 
fice to the climate very shortly after their arrival. We make 
no question that he was an able and amiable man, but it 
became very shortly apparent, that neither his constitution 
nor his spirits were at all equal to the arduotis enterprize in 
which his love for science had engaged him. He seldom 
spoke ; noted down none of the oceurrences of the journey, 
and in all respects appeared like a man quite overwhelmed 
with personal suffering, and with the hardships of his situa« 
tion. 

While at Mourzouk, our travellers, arriving as they did 
under the protection of the sultan, were, of course, intro- 
duced to all the best company of the place. One of these 
was a Mameluke, a native of Naples, who had apostatized 
when about ten years of age. This man, our travellers had 
reason to believe, was employed as a spy on their actions, 
and our author gives us a very entertaining account of the 
mode which he took for frightening poor Mahommed out of 
his employment. The account which in various parts of the 
book is given of the state of medicine in this part of Africa, 
would lead us to suppose that there can be few merely hypo- 
chondriacal patients; the panacea of all disorders being 
burning; a hot iron applied to the nearest part affected, 
assisted now and then by charms, being found equally effec- 
tual in liver complaints, complaints of the spleen, asthma, 
consumption, blindness, rupture, strictures, and gonorrhoea, 
Palsy is cured by charms alone. 

During the month of July many parties of Tuarick Arabs 
came with their slaves and merchandize; and our author 
describes them as being the finest race of men he had ever 
witnessed. They are divided into a variety of tribes, and 
are spread over an immense district of country, or more pro- 
perly, of desert. ‘The point of distinction, however, between 
them and other Arabs, appears to be their detestation of all 
ablutions, which among a people who respect the Mahomme- 
dan creed, ‘‘ There is no God but God, and Mahommed is 
his prophet,” is at least singular. The only reason they give 
for their aversion is, ‘* that water having been given men to 
drink and to cook with, it does not agree with the skin of a 
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Tuarick, whom it makes sick.” Some, however, it ap- 
pears, have tried how far this last consequence really follows, 
and laugh at these who persist in being dirty. Another 
tribe of Arabs, who visited Mourzouk, came from Bournou, 
with slaves. Qurauthor, of course, did not see enough of 
the various tribes of Arabs whom he met with, to enable him 
to describe their respective characters; and as to the dress 
which they wear, it is of little value to know that the Tibboo 
are distinguished from the Tuaric, by having a hole in their 
shoes, in order to leave the great toe uncovered. 

The chief occupation of them all seems to be one and the 
same; that is, slave-hunting, respecting which there are 
many very interesting and distressing particulars selected by 


Captain Lyon. 


* Atthe end of this month, a large kafflé of Arabs, Tripolines, 
and Tibboo, arrived from Bornou, bringing with them 1400 sluves 
of both sexes and of all ages, the greater part being females. 
Several smaller parties had preceded them, many of whom also 
brought slaves. We rode out to meet the great kaffle, and to see 
them enter the town—it was indeed a piteous spectacle! These 
poor oppressed beings were, many of them, so exhausted as to be 
scarcely able to walk; their legs and feet were much swelled, and 
by their enormous size, formed a striking contrast with their ema- 
ciated bodies. ‘hey were all borne down with loads of fire wood ; 
and even poor little children, worn to skeletons by fatigue and 
hardships, were obliged to bear their burthen, while many of their 
inhuman masters rode on camels, with the dreaded whip suspended 
from their wrists, with which they, from time to time, enforced 
obedience from these wretched captives. Care was taken, how- 
ever, that the hair of the females should be arranged in nice order, 
and that their bodies should be well oiled, whist the mates were 
closely shaven, to give them a good appearance on entering the 
town. ‘Their dresses were simply the usual cotton wrappers, and 
even these, in many instances, were so torn, as scarcely to cover 
them. We observed one girl (of what country 1 know not) who 
had her back and shoulders burned in little sprigs, in a very curi- 
ous manner, so as to resemble figured silk; it had a very pretty 
appearance, and must have been done when she was quite an 
infant. Some of the women carried little children on their backs, 


some of whom were so small, that they must have been born on the 
toad.” P. 120. 


The following is the plan adopted by the Arabs for taking 
slaves, whom, when caught, they estimate at the value of 
about one-tenth of a horse. 


“ They rest for the night, two or three hours ride from the vil- 
lage intended to be attacked; and after midnight, leaving their 
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tents and camels, with a small guard, they advance, so as to arrive 
by daylight; they then surround the place, and, closing in, gene- 

rally succeed in taking all the inhabitants. As those who elude 
the first range have also to pass sev eral bodies plac ed on the look- 

out, and armed with guns, their chance of escape is almost impossi- 
ble. Ona rising ground, at a convenient distance, is placed a 
standard, round which are stationed men prepared to receive and 
bind the captives, as they are brought out by those who enter the 
town : when bound, the /pillagers s return for fresh plunder. In the 
course of one morning, a thousand or fifteen hundred slaves have 
sometimes been procured in this manner, by two or three hundred 
men only. When the inhabitants are all secured, the camels, 
flocks, and provisions, come into requisition ; and these dreaded 
Arabs march on and conquer other detenceless hordes, in the same 
manner.” P. 255. 


Tn this way the number of captives made in one day, 
amounted, on the occasion of Mukni’s last excursion, to 
1800. Our author invariably speaks of these poor creatures 
with a degree of sympathy which does him credit; and ap- 
pears on many occasions to have exerted his humanity in 
alleviating their sufferings. Nothing indeed can be more 
striking than the horrible character of the Mahommedan reli- 
gion, as evidenced in its effects upon the Arab character ; 
which, with many qualities that are calculated to excite 
esteem, is yet the most depraved and barbarous which the 
imagination can conceive. While the poor negroes, with 
few qualities to command respect, are yet free from almost 
all the vices by which their oppressors are degraded. The 
following description of the different races who inhabit this 
part of Atrica, will illustrate a part of what we are now 
saving. 


‘ The natives of Soudan are very ignorant ; the few among them 
ue can read tind it their interest to make a great display of their 
knowledge. A man who reads ts always respected, and becomes 
a person of great consideration ; his presence being frequently 
sought tor at a high price at births or marriages, in order to pre- 
vent the attendance of the devil, who immediately flies from a man 
capable of reading from the Koran. The power of writing charms, 
or saffis, is a sure step to riches. 

« About half the population on the banks of the Nil are Mo- 
hammedans in outward forms, but are unacquainted with every 
nart of their religion except the prayers ; some, indeed, are quite 
inorant even of these, and only acknowledge the unity of God 
and the excellence of the Prophet. The other half are Pagans. 
Some nations have no idea of worship, or of a Supreme Being ; 
others pray to the devil; and many are idolaters, and pay homage 
to any striking object in nature. 
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** All the nations south of the Waters are said to be unbelievers, 
and to live in a state of nature, resembling in their appearance, 
manners, and habitations, wild beasts rather than men, 

“ The Moslems have a greater share of superstition and vices 
than those they call their blind neighbours, and seldom undertake 
any thing without being first fortified by charms. They are con- 
stantly fancying themselves bewitched, attribute every unpleasant 
ocsurrence to Iblis; and are so fearful of the * Evil Eye,’ that they 
adopt many strange precautions to avert its baneful effects, 

** In justice to the poor unenlightened beings whom they make 
their prey, 1 must say that I never witnessed such innocence, ten- 
derness, and mildness as most of them evince when brought to 
Morzouk, particularly at the death of any of their companions in 
adversity. On these occasions they do not, like their persecutors, 
scream and make an insincere wailing ; but sit silent und in tears, 
and often refuse their little allowance of food. Should one of the 
females fall sick, the others nurse, feed, comfort, and very often 
give up the whole of their scanty meal to the sufferer. I spcak merely 
of the women, for the men are not blessed with very kind hearts ; 
and it would be considered by them as disgraceful to betray any soft 
and tender feeling. Should a woman have an infant belonging to 
her, each of her companions in turn will carry and endeavour to 
amuse it. The women very seldom become sullen, and are livel 
without being at all boisterous or noisy ; they are clean in thetr 
persons, very fond of ornaments, tractable and easily taught; but 


in acquiring knowledge they unfortunately lose much of their native 
simplicity.” P. 1388. 


On his journey back to Tripoli, our author travelled in 
company with a kafllé of these unfortunate beings; and he 


relates many interesting particulars respecting their manners 
and behaviour. 


** Notwithstanding my happiness at once more joining my Chris- 
tian friends, | really felt no small regret at taking leave of our poor 
fellow travellers, many of whom I knew were destined to proceed 
to Tunis and Turkey. Their good humoured gaiety and songs had 
lightened to me many hours of pain and fatigue, and their gratitude 
for any little benefits I had it in my power to confer had quite 
warmed my heart towards them. Even when so exhausted as to 
be almost unable to walk, these poor creatures showed few instances 
of sulkiness or despondency ; the first stanza of a song having been 
sung by one, enlivened the whole Kafflé, who immediately juined in 
chorus. Their patience under fatigue, and endurance of thirst, 
was very extraordinary. Khalifa’s girls were allowed to drink only 
once in twenty-four hours, yet they were always cheerful. 

_ “I was frequently amused by observing the pains taken by these 
innocent savages to adorn themselves; their love of a never 
ceasing, even when no one was near to admire them. Though 
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overcome by privation of every kind, and by the fatigue of a long 
day’s journey, they employed themselves in converting into neck 
ornaments, snail shells, berries, or any other whimsical objects the 
could meet with. Those who possessed rings, bead bands for the 
head, or silver ear-rings, never failed to put them on when they 

ped for the night, washing and oiling their skins whenever the 
had an opportunity; they also constantly used Kohol to blacken 
their eyelids, and to make different marks on the face. 

“ One of the women of the Fellita had a little male child, which 
was carried by turns by the whole Kafflé. Her milk had failed her, 
and this poor infant had nothing to nourish him but a mixture of 
cold water and flour, unless I sometimes gave him some cusscussou,. 
He, as well as his mother, was a shade lighter than a mulatto, which 
is generally the colour of their tribe. 

** Several of the girls carried with them an instrument called 
Zantoo. It is a long gourd hollowed out, having a hole at each end, 
and is played by striking one end against the calf of the leg, and 
occasionally stopping the other by a quick blow of the open hand, 
It has a very pleasing effect when well played, and the glass armlets, 
which are sometimes worn to the number of eight or ten on each 
arm, add to it a pretty tinkling sound. Whenever a party had a 
little outwalked the Kafflé, and sat down to rest, the Zantoos were 
set in motion, and were accompanied by their plaintive national 
airs. The wild music and picturesque appearance of these resting- 
ee was very pleasing, and I seldom passed one of them without 

iaving a live chorus addressed to me.” P. $41. 


We have already mentioned that our author -was accom- 
panied by a ship carpenter, whose name was Belford. This 
man amused his leisure while at Mourzouk, in constructing 
a state carriage for Mukni to ride in. Out ‘of an old shiblia 
and some boxes, he contrived a body six feet long. ‘This 
he cevered over like a higler’s cart, with a curved roof, hav- 
ing a door behind. ‘This was originally wide enough to ad- 
mit a person with ease, but Mukni thought it too large; and 
it was contracted so that the only way of getting in, was by 
the assistance of others, by whom it was necessary to be 
shot in, like a sack of coals; but Captain Lyon must tell his 
own story. 


* The Sultan had some verdigris, which he had brought from 
Tripoli; part of this was mixed with olive oil, which, not drying, 
was scraped off, but the rest being prepared with vinegar, formed 
a wash which answered his fondest expectations. The carriage 
was now as gaudy as the Sultan could wish, and he was the sole 
and happy posscssor of it ; but a serious inconvenience soon pre- 
sented itself: the coach was not large enough to allow of a place 
for a driver, and his horses were too spirited to be trusted alone 
with such a small state-carriage. After devising many plans to 
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remedy the defect, we found we had but one expedient left, which 
was to convert the vehicle into a gig. Accordingly, a jack of all 
trades, who was a very ingenious fellow, made, by my direction, 
a set of harness tolerably well, except that the little pad on the 
horse’s back weighed above fifty pounds. This, however, was soon 
reduced ; but when the animal was put into the shafts, we disco- 
vered that the carriage was so low as to form an angle of at least 
twenty-five degrees with the ground. The Sultan’s head would 
consequently be about a foot lower than his feet; but as he in- 
tended at any rate sitting with his face to the horse, he thought 
nothing of this inconvenience. 

** His Majesty indulged himself with many rides in the space 
near the Castle, and in one instance through the town, the coach 
being drawn by slaves. He, however, at last determined to ven- 
ture a ride into the country with the horse to draw him. The 
animal being put into the vehicle, and led slowly through one little 
gate to where Mukni stood, made an attempt to run through an- 
other to his stable; the man who led him being frightened, suf. 
fered him to set off at full speed. The gate brought him up, 
one of the wheels. knocking down the gate-post and part of the 
wall, but the carriage itself remained undamaged. This proof of 
its great strength quite charmed every one, and it was at last de- 
cided that a large saddle should be put on the horse, and that 
Baba Ismael, the Turkish cannoneer, should ride him, and direct 
the whole machine. Mukni, by way of showing his approbation 
of Belford’s talents, gave him seven dollars, which he brought 
home to us in triumph, and which really saved us when on the 
very brink of starvation. This piece of good luck was soon fol- 


lowed by another, for within a day or two afterwards I managed 
to sell a saddle for eight dollars to a Tibboo.”’ P. 180. 


After the death of Mr. Ritchie, of which an affecting account 
is given by Captain Lyon, he and Belford, departed from 
Mourzouk and made an excursion of between two and three 
hundred miles further into the interior. They were provided 
by the Sultan’s authority with a sort of right of free warren, 
whenever they might choose to proceed, and in consequence 
were treated on every occasion with the greatest terror and 
respect, until it was found that they paid for every thing they 
received, upon which they were often treated with a propor- 
tionate degree of inhospitality mixed with no little contempt. 
We cannot spare room for the details of this part of the 
journey, which, however, is full of interest. We shall, 
however, give one specimen from this portion of the volame ; 
after which it will be necessary for us to compress whatever 
may remain for us to say, respecting the general features of 
the people and country of Fezzan. The passage is taken 
from the description of a gala, which was kept at Gatrone, 
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a town about 100 miles to the south of Mourzouk, and cer- 
tainly affords a very agreeable picture. 


“* As this was the evening of the feast of Milood, Mohammed's 
birth-day, every thing promised a gay meeting, and the young 
Tibboo girls were adorned for the occasion in all their finery. 
These females are light and elegant in form, and their graceful 
costume, quite different from that of the Fezzanners, is well put on. 
They have aquiline noses, fine teeth, and lips formed like those of 
Europeans ; their eyes are expressive, and their colour is of the 
brightest black: there is something in their walk, and erect manner 
of carrying themselves, which is very striking. Their feet and 
ancles are delicately formed, and are not loaded with a mass of 
brass or iron, but have merely a light anklet of polished silver or 
copper, sufficient to show their jetty skin to more advantage ; they 
wear also neat red slippers. 

** The costume for the head is almost universally the same, the 
hair being plaited on each side, in such a manner as to hang down 
on the cheeks, like a fan, or rather in the form of a large dog’s 
ear. A piece of leather is fastened from the front to the back of 
the head, in the centre, and through this are passed twenty or 
thirty silver rings, each linked within the other, ending behind in 
a flat silver plate, which is suspended from a few tresses of hair ; 
and in front, by a silver ornament composed of several rings: 
on each side of the head, they wear an ornament of gold and 
rough cut agate, and round it, above the ears, a bandeau of coral, 
cowrie shells, or agates ; several light chains of silver, having round 
bells at the end of them, are attached to the hair, and when 
dancing, produce a pleasing sound. Their necks are loaded with 
gaudy necklaces, and one half of their well-formed bosoms is shown 
by the arrangement of their drapery: their arms are bare to the 
shoulders, having above the elbow neat silver rings of the thickness 
of a goosequill,; and on the wrists one or two broader and flatter. 
In the ear they wear three or four silver rings of various sizes, the 
largest in circumference hanging the lowest. Their most singular 
ornament is a piece of red coral, through a hole in the right nos- 
tril, which really does not look unbecoming. ‘The dress is a large 
shaw! of blue, or blue and white cotton, of which they have a va- 
riety of patterns, fastened over the shoulders and across the bosom, 
and hanging in graceful folds, so as to show the back, right breast, 
and right arm bare. These dresses are very short, and exhibit the 
leg to the calf; but with all this display, their general appearance 
offered nothing offensive or immodest. 

“ They tripped about all the evening to exhibit their finery, and 
were proudly pointed out by their mothers, who were visiting in 
our neighbourhocd. As our hostess had a very pretty daughter, 
all the young people came to call on her, which afforded them a 
pretence for looking at the two new Mamlukes, who had just ar- 
rived. I sat on the sand, at the door, and was much gazed at, not 
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in the Arab way, but by stealth, from behind their little shawls, 
and peeping through the palm bushes. 

“* As it was the custom gn this night, for the girls to dance 
through the town, in every direction, I heard drums, bagpipes, and 
the usual accompaniment of tin pots. At midnight I was called 
7 to see them perform at our door. They were directed by an 
old woman, with a torch in one hand and a long palm branch in 
the other, and sung, in chorus, verses which she recited to them. 
Three men sung and played on drums with their hands; and by 
their motions regulated the dancers, who were to advance, or to 
retreat accordingly. ‘The tallest girls were placed in the centre, 
while the younger ones formed the wings, and they then danced 
in a circle, round their governess. The lookers-on had torches of 
palm leaves, and sung occassionally, in chorus. 

‘* The chief object in the dance seemed to be the waving, grace- 
fully, from right to left, and in time with the music, a light shawl, 
which was passed over the shoulders, the ends being in the hands. 
They employed their feet only to advance or retreat occasionally ; 
but accompanied the change of time by movements of the head 
from side to side. At a given signal ey all knelt, still going 
through the same motions of the head, and chanting their verses. 
They danced so exactly in time, and were dressed so much in uni- 
form, that it appeared like witchcraft; when, on a sudden, every 
torch was extinguished, and the fairies vanished, to exhibit in some 
other part of the town,” P, 224, 


Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, is situated in latitude 
25°. 54”. north, and longitude 15°. 52”. east. The only 
other towns of note, are Sockna, to the north, Zuela, to the 
east, and Gatrone to the Suuth. The inhabitants live prin- 
cipally upon dates, varied occasionally with a little camel's 
flesh ; but mutton and goat’s flesh are luxuries even amon 
the wealthy. The only timber they have is the Palm, and 
the landed property is generally in the hands of the apper 
classes, and is transmitted from father to son, except in 
cases where the owner is put to death for an alleged crime, 
in which case, his property devolves upon the sultan, who 
by passing an unjust sentence can always constitute himself 
the legal possessor of any property he may please to covet. 
The value of the land is proportioned, generally, to the 
number of wells and date trees that are upon it; and it not 
unfrequently happens, that the trees are the property of one 
man and the soil of another. ‘This last, indeed, is so thin 
and sandy, that in gardens it is almost formed from manure, 
of which great quantities are necessarily used. The rights 
of property, however, are well understood; and in some in- 
stances the same gardens have been cultivated for ages by 
the same families of labourers. The government was for- 
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merly in the hands of a black family, but the present Sultan, 
who is an Arab, has contrived to destroy the whole race, and 
by means of intrigues at Tripoli, to get himself appointed 
by the Bashaw, in their place. He derives his power from 
a few armed followers, by means of whom, he rules with ab- 
solute and iron sway. The only privileged person in Fezzan, 
besides himself, is the Kadi, or head of the law and the 
church. His office is hereditary, and has been in the family 
of the present Kadi for 150 years. Mukni’s military force, 
when he presses the Arabs into his service, (for the Fezzan- 
ners are considered too pusillanimous for war) amounts to 
5000 men. His revenues arise from slaves, merchandize, 
and dates. Tor every slave who enters his kingdom, he re- 
ceives two dollars, and in some years this source of revenue 
amounts to 8000. For every camel’s load of oil or butter, 
seven dollars; for a load of hardware, three dollars; of 
cloathing, four. All Arabs who buy dates, pay a tax of 
seven dollars per load. Date trees are taxed at the rate of 
one dollar for every 200. He is entitled to a fifth on the 
sale of sheep and goats; to a dollar and a half on the sale 
of every slave. His own private property is very large, and 
probably produces 18,000 dollars annually. When to these 
sources of income, we add the plunder which he acquires 
annually from his slave hunts, we shall have no contemptible 
idea of the Sultan’s wealth. He pays annually a large tri- 
bute to the Bashaw of Tripoli, but the amount bears a very 
small proportion to his whole revenue. 

We cannot close the volume without expressing our thanks 
once more to Captain Lyon, for the instruction and amuse- 
ment which he bas afforded to us ; nor can we help intimating 
a hope that he may at some future time, renew his attempt 
to explore this vast continent, and for which he seems in all 
respects admirably qualified. A very little industry will give 
him the requisite quantity of scientific knowledge, and this 
is the only point, in which he seems to be deficient. We are 
aware that a man who has passed one year of his life in the 
interior of Africa, for the benefit of the public, may well 
be forgiven for thinking that the next turn belongs to some- 
body else; but Captain Lyon is familiar with the language 
and customs of the people, in that part at least, over which 
he travelled ; and, moreover, seems to have some friends both 
among the Arabs and blacks—which is a piece of good for- 
tune quite peculiar to himself. The only thing by which we 
are startled is the expence. Our author and his companions 
were provided by government with goods to the amount of 
upwards of two thousand pounds. They were ill assorted 
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for the purpose, to be sure; but still it seems strange, that 
with so much convertible wealth at his command, they should 
yet have been constantly in fear of starvation from absolute 
poverty. In acountry where the property of those who are 
convicted of capital crimes always devolves upon the Sultan, 
the danger to have been apprehended, we should have 
guessed would have been that of being hanged ; but that our 
author should have been prevented from prosecuting his 
journey, merely from want of pecuniary resources, is to us, 
under such circumstances, not quite intelligible. Captain 
Lyon, however, is now master of the subject; and will un- 
derstand how to arrange matters better, if he should ever 
become willing to repeat his arduous enterprize. 


Arr. VII. An Essay on Magnetic Attractions ; particularl 
as respects the Deviation of the Compass on Shipboard, 
occasioned by the Local Influence of the Guns, &c. with an 
easy practical Method of observing the same in all Parts 
of the World. By Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military 
Academy. 8vo. 144 pp. Taylor. 1820, 


Ir is well known that in the the use of the compass at sea, 
that instrument is liable to great uncertainties and irregula- 
rities in its indications.—These are owing not only to the 
different quantities of variation naturally existing in different 
latitudes, but also to the attraction which the iron of the 
guns, and other implements and parts of a vessel, cxerts 
upon the needle; causing very considerable, and what is 
worse, very variable, deviations of the compass from its 
regular magnetic direction. 

The errors arising from this last circumstance seem to 
have been long noticed, though the cause was not supected. 

It was reserved to the accurate observation and the habit 
of recording and comparing apparently trivial and accidental 
differences in results, which distinguished the late Mr. 
Wales (astronomer in the 2nd. voyage of Captain Cook,) to 
enable him to lead the way to a knowledge of the nature and 
causes of these errors. He remarks, that in the passage of 
the Resolution and Adventure to the Cape of Good Hope 
and subsequently, the greatest West variations had happened 
when the ship’s head was North and Easterly, and the 
least when it was South and Westerly; differing very 
materially from one another with the ship's head in different 
pusitions, and still more when observed 1n different ships,— 
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Thus manifesting that they were something more than 
accidental. 

‘This voyage was the last in which Mr. Wales embarked, 
and the investigation does not appear to have been pursued 
in this country, until the voyage of discovery to Terra 
Australis, in the first year of the present century. 

The survey of the coast of New Holland being carried 
on, in a considerable measure, by the intersection of 
compass bearings taken from the deck of the Investigator, 
so much embarrassment and perplexity was found to arise 
from the effects of local attraction, that much of Captain 
Flinder’s attention and thoughts were necessarily devoted to 
a consideration of some means of remedying the inconve- 
nience. 

After much investigation he hit upon a method of cor- 
recting these errors in his ship. An account of it was 
presented to the Royal Society and inserted in their trans- 
actions. 

After his return to this country, he was employed by the 
Admiralty, to make a set of observations on board different 
vessels in the Channel; thus to ascertain whether his method 
of correcting the deviation would hold good ees 
The result of his investigation was unfavourable; his rule 
though it seems to have held good, or very nearly so, in his 
own vessel, was found not to apply with equal facility and 
truth to other vessels and under other circumstances. 

In the late Northern expedition it was an object of 
enquiry with Captain Sabine to make observations on this 
subject on board the Isabella, and to notice how far Captain 
Flinder’s rules agreed with his own observations. An 
account of his researches was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1819. Part I. and is also reprinted at the end 
of Mr. Barlow’s little work. After giving a detailed account 
of his operations, Captain S. gives Captain Flinder’s rule, 
with such alterations as may make it more generally appli- 
cable. 


The rule which Captain Flinder’s experience suggested 
to him was as follows, 

The error produced in any direction of the ship’s head, 
will be to the error at the East or West points, as the 
line of the angle between the ship’s head and the magnetic 
meridian, to the line of eight points or, radius. Captain 
Sabine’s correction of this rule consists in substituting 
instead of the ‘* East or West points,” the *‘ point of the 
greatest irregularity.” And afterwards instead of ‘‘ the 
magnetic meridian” putting, ‘ the points of no error.” 
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Captain S. also makes many judicious remarks on the 
rule and circumstances connected with its application, into 
which, though highly deserving attention, it would be 
foreign to our present purpose to enter, as we are now 
only endeavouring to give such a general account of the 
progress of discoveries on this subject, as may serve to 
introduce our remarks on the work more immediately under 
consideration. 

We will therefore proceed, briefly to notice another 
paper which appeared in the same part of the Philosophical 
Transactions with the last mentioned. The author is Mr, 
Scoresby ; who from his connection with the whale fisheries 
has enjoyed every advantage for prosecuting observations — 
in the Arctic regions ; and has gratified the scientific world, 
and the public in general, by numerous publications descri 
tive of his researches. Of the principal facts to be learnt 
from his paper just alluded to, our limits will only allow us 
to give the following imperfect outline. 

All the iron on shipboard has a tendency to become 
magnetic, the upper ends becoming South poles and the 
lower North in this hemisphere. 

The combined influence of all the iron is concentrated 
into a focus, the principal South pole of which, is uppermost, 
and is situated about the middle of the upper deck. 

This focus attracts the North pole of the compass needle ; 
and causes the deviation. 

The deviation varies with the dip of the needle, the 
ve of the compass, and the direction of the ship’s head. 

t increases and diminishes with the dip, and vanishes at 
the magnetic equator, It is a maximum when the ship's 
courseis West or East, and it is proportional to the sines of the 
angles, between the ship’s head and the magnetic meridian. 

A compass placed in either side of the ship’s deck, directly 
opposite to the focus, gives a correct indication on an East 
or West course, but it is subject to the greatest deviation 
when the ship’s head is North or South. 

Such may be considered the chief results obtained by this 
enterprizing and accurate observer. 

e proposes a plan of placing the compass exactly over 
the focus of attraction, by which means no deviation will be 
occasioned. He tried this on board a vessel employed in the 
whale fishery, and which in consequence contained many large 
moveable iron implements, so that owing to the frequent 
shifting of these the position of the focus was altered and the 
plan could not be fairly tried. In other vessels the quantity 
of moveable iron may possibly be less, but it is evident that 
an alteration of a few inches only in the situation of the 
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focus would render this plan ineffectual ; and such, and even 
a much greater alteration, may probably take place, in 
most ships, on the moving of such masses of iron as must be 
occasionally shifted. 

The subject has also claimed the attention of other sci- 
entific men. Dr. ‘Thomas Young has constructed a formula 
and a table from the experiments made on board the Isabella, 
by which an approximate measure of the deviation may be 
obtained. Lieutenant Robertson of the Isabella has also 
deduced general rules for the same purpose. 

It seems to have been the circumstance of this voyage 
which led Mr. Barlow to investigate the subject; and he 
was led by experiments and considerations which we shall 
shortly proceed to exhibit in outline to our readers, to a 
practical method of correcting the deviation, of the most simple 
kind, superseding the necessity of the laborious computations 
which the other methods required ; and what is of more 
consequence, susceptible, (if due care be taken in the first 
adjustment), of the highest accuracy; a point in which it 
seems almost all former methods were deficient. 

At the same time though this practical object formed the 
chief design of Mr. Barlow's inquiries, he has not neglected 
to view the subject in a philosophical light also: and has 
arrived at conclusions, which must be considered of the 
highest importance, towards raising the present uncertain 
doctrine of magnetism, to the rank of a mathematical 
science. The first experiments were comparatively rough 
trials, from which however Mr. 1. succeeded in learning that 
there are several points in which a compass may be placed, 
with respeet to the centre of a ball of iron in its neighbour- 
hood, whine no deviation will be preduced by the presence 
of the ball. He ascertained that these points are all situated 
m one plane ; and the inclination of this plane to the horizon 
is about 20 degrees, declining from the magnetic North to 
the South. It is therefore either exactly, or very nearly 
perpendicular to the direction of the dipping needle, as was 
afierwards more accurately determined. 

Thus then, there are two planes passing through every 
iron ball, in any part of which a compass being placed, it is 
not affected by the attraction of the iron; viz.—the plane 
ef the magnetic meridian, and the plane of no attraction 
jast mentioned. It then became the object of enquiry, how 
far the angle of deviation of the needle was inflaenced, and 
what law that deviation observed, when the compass was 
removed out of those planes. The plane of no attraction 
intersecting a sphere imagined to be described concentrically 
with the ball, wil! give a circle which by analogy may be 
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called the magnetic equator: the various positions of the 
compass may thus be described under the terms latitude and 
longitude ; the poles a supposed to be the extremities of 
an axis in the direction of the dipping needle. After a few 
trials, the greatest deviations were found to take place in 
that circle which passed through the poles and the East and 
West points: this therefore was assumed as the first meridian 
having a longitude of 0. The result of various trials suggested 
this law, that the tangents of the deviations are proportional 
to the rectangle of the sine and cosine of the latitude, or to 
the sine of the double latitude which is the same thing. Mr. 
B. also concluded, though with more hesitation, that the 
deviation was proportional to the cosine of the longitude. 
But for any thing like a complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tion of these laws, it was necessary to repeat the experiments 
with an improved apparatus, and greater attention to 
accuracy. hen however the author had proceeded thas 
far he drew up a statementof his experiments and deductions, 
and transmitted it through the favour of General Mudge to 
the Royal Society. He remarks, 


“It was accordingly read at the meeting on the 20th of the 
same month, (May, 1818) but I have never been able to learn, 
except by an indirect verbal message, what has been the determi- 
nation of the Committee respecting my communication.” P, 12. 


It seems that the committee of the Royal Society, whose 
business it is to select such of the papers, read before the 
Society, as are most fit for publication in the Transactions, 
did not consider Mr. Barlow's paper worthy a place in their 
volume. What their reasons might be we are not informed ; 
but from some allusions in Mr. B’s preface, it seems likel 
that a want of originality in the discovery of the plane of 
ho attraction was the fault imputed. He says, 


« T am aware that it has been said, that the laws which I have 
laid down are only the necessary consequence of the theory of 
Coulomb. It may be so, although I have some doubts on the 
subject: but admitting this, I cannot perceive that it affects in 
any manner the importance of those deductions; for it will not, 
I presume, be asserted, that these inferences were made by the 
author in question, and that I have only been working out his 
views, and giving the results as my own. ‘The aberration of the 
stars was a necessary consequence, and might have been inferred 
from the known circumstance of light being propegmige in time ; 
yet this was never thought to detract from the value of Dr. Brad- 
ey’s observations.” Preface, p. viii. 


With respect to the question of originality in the discoves 
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ries, we may also remark, that it is distinctly stated by 
Gilbert and many other writers, that if we draw a needle 
along a magnet from one pole to the other, there is a parti- 
cular point between the two poles in which the needle is not 
affected at all by the magnet. But though this well known 
fact ought to have led to the conclusion, of the existence of 
a plane of no attraction, it must be admitted that little or no 
attention had been paid to it, and that the laws of the devia- 
tions of the needle, according to its position with respect te 
this plane, had never been established. 

Mr. B. after mentioning the circumstance of his communi- 
cation to the Royal Society having been refused publication 
and at the same time the copy not being returned, makes 
it an apology for any want of order which might be apparent 
in his work, he having written it under an idea that his first 
paper would be previously known to the public. But he 
states that he has ‘* more than one reason” for mentioning it, 
(p. 12.) and at the end of his preface he “ leaves his essay 
in the hands of the Public, who will judge of it uninfluenced 
by those petty views, which too frequently direct the pro- 
ceedings, not only of individuals, but of associations.” He 
in fact considers himself ill used by the Committee of the 
Royal Society: and their conduct towards him has excited 
much animadversion from other quarters also. How far 
their rejection of his paper might be justified by any imper- 
fections it might possess we are wnable to judge, not having 
been present when it was read; but from Mr. B's own 
account it contained only a statement of his first, and com- 
paratively imperfect experiments ; from which he deduced 
indeed the same laws as afterwards, though upon grounds 
much less certain; the want therefore of more precise data, 
might properly have been a reason for considering the 
publication at this stage of the enquiry premature. Without 
entering further into questions of this nature, we will proceed 
to give our readers a brief outline of the more accurate 
course of experiments which Mr. B. now pursued. 

The apparatus consisted of a circular table with a hole 
in the centre through which an iron ball might be raised or 
lowered by pullies. The circumference of the table was 
divided into degrees, and several concentric circles were 
described within it. The true magnetic meridian forming 
pet ean oe diameter. 

e first set of experiments were made for the purpose of 
determining the inclination of the plane of no attraction. 
‘To ascertain this a delicate compass was moved through the 
circumference of one of the circles, keepmg its centre in every 
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case exactly upon the circumference. It was placed succes- 
sively at each Sth degree, and the direction of the needle 
being observed to differ from the true direction according to: 
the table, by raising or depressing the ball the difference 
diminished and at length vanished. The exact height or 
depth of the centre of the ball when this took place, was 
measured ; and if a line were supposed joining the centre 


of the ball and that of the compass it would lie in the plane - 


of no attraction, and knowing the situation of the compass, 
the height or depth of the ball and the radius of the circle, the 
inclination of the plane of no attraction was easily calculated 
and was found to be 19°, 24’. It is a curious circumstance 
that the angle is very nearly the complement of the dip of 
the needle, which was also accurately ascertained at Woolwich 
by Mr. Barlow, and was found to be 70 °. 30 '. which agrees 
very closely with the determination of Captains Kater and 
Sabine in the Regent's Park, 70°. 34'. Mr. B. considers 
that the accurate relation which subsists between these two 
angles, renders it highly probable that this law obtains in 
every part of the globe, a point which he afterwards recom- 
mends for observation in different latitudes. 

The object of enquiry then was, to find how the attraction 
would vary with the difference of latitude ; then with that of 
longitude ; and so by combining them, might be found for any 
point on the sphere, before supposed to be described round 
the centre of attraction. | 

In order to effect this, a preliminary operation was neces- 
sary, for computing the latitude and longitude which would 
correspond to a given position of the compass, marked on the 
surface of the horizontal table, at a given distance pare 
pendicularly above it. This is of course readily effected by 
an easy process of trigonometry. The height of the compass 
above the horizontal sr being the same thing as the depres- 
sion of the ball below it. 

ln performing the experiment to determine the law of at- 
traction as regards the latitude, the compass was moved in 
such manner on the table, and the ball so depressed, that its 
position might always correspond with a motion confined to 
the first meridian; that is having the longitude constantly 0, 
and the latitude varying: the deviations being observed at 
each position. Then assuming the law of variation before 
suggested, it is obvious that the sine of double the latitude, 
divided by the tangent of deviation is a constant quantity, the 
longitude being 0. This quantity was calculated for each 
position: and the numbers were found to be so very near to 
equality as not to allow Mr. B. for a moment to doubt that 
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the law before stated as an approximate rule, was actually 
true. The details of these, and all the other experiments, are 
given in a tabelar form. 

The next enquiry was directed to the law of attraction as 
regards the longitude. 

A preliminary operation was here necessary to calculate 
the distance from the centre, perpendicular elevation of the 
compass and point of the horizon at which it should be 
placed, to correspond with a given latitude and longitude; 
an operation of the same nature as that before alluded to, but 
involving some additional consideration, which, however, our 
limits prevent us from recapitulating. 

The experiments, with respect to latitude and longitude, 
having been repeated with the compass at four differeat dis- 
tances from the centre, that is, each of those distances being 
suecessively used in completing the latitude and longitude; 
and the mean ratios or constant quantities, before mentioned 
belonging to each distance, being compared with the dis- 
tances, they were found to be to each other nearly as the 
cubes ot the distances. 

The next object was to find the law of attraction as it va- 
ries with achange in the mass of metal employed. For this 
purpose, the ratio of the tangents of the angles of deviation 
produced by two balls of different diameters, was determined, 
and found to be that of the cubes of the diameters, other 
things being the same. This is also the ratio of the solid con- 
tents of the balls, hence, as Mr. Barlow remarks, 


** The obvious conclusion seemed to be that the tangents of the 
deviation were also proportional to the masses; and sach in fact, 
was the conclusion | had drawn, when I fortunately made trial of a 
ten inch shell, whose weight was ninety-six pounds, or just three- 
fourths of the last solid ball of the same dimensions ; and I was not 
a little surprized to find that | could observe no difference whatever 
between these results and the former. I then determined on a re- 
gular course of experiments with the shell, at the same distances, 
&c, as 1 had adopted with the ball ; and having completed them, | 
found on a comparison of the results, that they tallied with each 
other throughout. In fact, it appeared that the power of attraction 
resided wholly on the surface, and was independent of the mass. 

* Being however unwilling to leave any thing doubtful respecting 
a result which appeared so extremely novel and unexpected, I tried 
two other ten inch shells, lest there should have been any thing pe- 
culiar in the one above referred to : I then emploved other shells of 
different diameters and thicknesses, the whole of which still indt- 
cated the same law as before.” P. 44. 


He afterwards found that this law requires some modifica- 
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tion, for the magnetic fluid was found to require a certain 
thickness of metal, exceeding one thirtieth of an inch, in 
order to develope itself effectually and to act with its maxi- 
mum effect. 

This discovery is perhaps one of the most important which 
our author has made, both in a theoretical point of view, and 


also, as we shall shortly have occasion to see, in its practioal 
application. This he remarks 


“ Ts a striking instance of the intimate analogy which subsists 
between the magnetic and electric fluids. The analogy however 
after all, may be rather apparent than real: ag it is net We wobable 
that every particle of iron possesses the same power, but that that 
appertaining to the particles in the interior of the mass is in- 


tercepted by those particles which lie nearer to the surface.” P. 40. 


The laws of attraction were thus established when the at- 
tracting body is of a regular figure, it now became the ob- 
ject of enquiry, whether the same laws hold good, when an 


irregular mass of iron is substituted in the place of the iron 
ball, 


«© Which (as Mr. B. observes) was by no means obvious, parti- 
cularly in admitting the present received doctrine of magnetic at- 
tractions, which gives to every individual part of the entire mass, 
two distinct poles, In the manner in which [ had viewed the sub. 
ject, by referring the entire action to one common centre of attrac- 
tion, the matter was less doubtful. It seemed however at all events 
highly desirable to submit the accuracy and generality of my pre- 


ceding deductions to some such test as that which forms the subject 
of this section.” P. 57. 


The irregular mass which he employed was a twenty-four 
pounder gun mounted on its carriage, and moveable on a tra- 
versing platform through an entire circumference. This was 
divided into the thirty-two points of the compass ; a piece of 
wood projecting from the muzzle carried the compass, which 
might be placed at different distances from the mazzle. ‘The 
first thing to be ascertained was the situation of the plane of 
no attraction; which was to be done experimentally. ‘The 
gun was brought into a perfectly horizontal position, and be- 
ing pointed North and South, the needle also kept its true di- 
rection; but when the mazzle was brought East or West, 
the needle deviated. The gun was gradually depressed, and 
the needle gradually returned to its proper direction: and at 
a depression of three degrees, fifty-eight minutes, there was 
no deviation, when the gun was pointed to any of the four 
cardinal points, this depression varied with the distance of 
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the compass from the muzzle. Keeping it however depressed 
as above, the needle was correct at four points, and deviated 
with a gradual increase and then a decrease of deviation in 
each of the intervening quarters. The computed and ob- 
served deviations had a sufficiently near agreement ; allowing 
for some unavoidable sources of error. The computed devia- 
tions were found by the same formula as before; which of 
course involved the consideration of latitude and longitude : 
and therefore assumed the inclination of the plane of no at 

traction: the near agreement of the results was a proof of 
the correctness of this assumption, and of the laws of devia- 
tion. The compass being all the time in a plane passing 
through the centre of attraction. 

A course of observations was now made first having the 
compass below the centre of attraction, that is the gun in an 
horizontal position; and secondly, the gun elevated about 
seven degrees ; that is, the compass elevated about eleven de- 
grees above the centre of attraction. On each of these sup- 
positions, a calculation was made to find at what distance 
from the East or West points a small circle parallel to the ho- 
rizon and elevated above it as much as the compass, would 
intersect a great circle inclined at an angle of 19° 20. The 
point of this intersection was found to be the same as 
that where the deviation becomes 0, in both sets of observa- 
tions—thus proving the truth of the assumed inclination of 
the circle of no attraction, and of the assumed laws of de- 
viation. : 

Having thus ascertained that the same law holds good in 
irregular, as in regular, masses of iron, it became an im- 
portant enquiry with Mr. B. whether these rules would give 
results agreeing with actual observations, in the case of a 
ship, with all its iron distributed in the usual positions. Cap- 
tain Sabine had made a series of observations on board the 
Isabella, in Brassa Sound, Shetland : by which the deviations 
occasioned in the needle by the iron of that vessel, were 
known, as the head of the ship was directed to each point of 
the compass. Mr. B.’s object therefore was to calculate 
what these deviations should be according to bis laws, and to 
compare the results with observation. The principle of pro- 
ceeding in these computations is not very clearly conveyed in 
Mr. B.'s account ; but it may be explained thus. 

As the formula has reference to two circles, the circle of 
no attraction, whose inclination is assumed, und its vertical, 
as also to the position of the centre of attraction of the vessel, 
it is necessary to proceed by a method of approximation to 
determine those values of the latitude and longitude, and of 
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the constant ratio depending upon these and the devia- 
tions, before mentioned, which best agree with the given 
deviations :—or in other words, to find that value of the angle 
of inclination of the line joining the compass and the centre 
of attraction, on which the position of the imaginary sphere, 
and consequently the value of the terms latitude and longi- 
tude depend :—and that constant co-efficient which is calcu- 
lated from the latitude and longitude so found; from both 
which together, deviations shall be computed most nearly 
agreeing with the ebserved deviations. The inclination must 
be known in order to find the latitude and longitude, because 
Captain Sabine had observed the deviations corresponding to 
given angles formed by the direction of the line of no attraction 
in the vessel, with the magnetic East or West points. These, 
by analogy, were right ascensions, reckoned from the East or 
West; whilst the inclination of the centre of attraction was the 
constant declination. ‘The obliquity, was the inclination of 
the circle of no attraction, to the horizon ; which was taken as 
the complement of the dip. These being given, the latitude 
and longitude corresponding, were found by an easy process 
of trigonometry. 

With different assumptions, different results were given, 
and that result which most nearly agreed with observation, 
was taken as the true result, and therefore as founded upon 
nearly true assumptions. ‘Thus the inclination of about sixty- 
five degrees was considered as nearest the truth. The agree- 
ment was sufficiently close, allowing for several considerable 
difficulties and uncertainties, arising from the nature of these 
operations on board a ship. 

Captain Sabine has only given two statements respecting 
the deviation in other latitudes as compared with the dip. 
These, as Mr. Barlow remarks, are the only data he bas for 
comparing his general formula with actual observation ; the 
formula, it will be remembered, was made general by intro- 
ducing an allowance for the different directive force in dif- 
ferent latitudes, depending on the dip. Mr. B. has accord- 
ingly computed these two cases, and the results agree very 
closely: Captain Sabine only gives his statement as approxi- 
mate. 

The two next sections contain the practical method which 
Mr. Barlow proposes, for determining the local attraction of 
the iron of a ship on the needle. This is a case where the 
whole quantity of iron distributed in the guns, iron work, and 
various implements of the ship, is to be considered as one ir- 
regular mass, the whole of whose combined influence is con- 
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centrated in one point : the position of which it would be ne- 
cessary to determine experimentally, and then the deviations 
of the compass in different positions with respect to it might 


be computed in the same manner as in the case of the gun. 
Bat, as Mr. Barlow observes, 


* Although the rules given above cannot be considered as in- 
volving any great intricacy of calculation, yet they stand in need of 
one important datum, not easily obtained, viz. the dip of the needle, 
which renders them, generally speaking, of but little use to practical 
navigators ; | propose therefore to explain, in the present section, 


a method of reducing the above determination to a mere matter of 
observation.” 


The account of this method is given as follows. 


** Since, as I have observed above, the action of the guns is 
precisely the same as that of a ball of iron of given dimensions, 
placed on a corresponding situation with respect to latitude and 
longitude, as referred to the ideal sphere surrounding the compass, 
it is obvious, by placing such a ball in such a situation, the devia- 
tion instead of being destroyed, will be doubled, and that this will 
continue to be the case under all circumstances and in every part 
of the world, while the ball remains in its place, and the centre of 
attraction of the guns continues to maintain the same relative 
position with respect to the compass. Instead therefore of fixing 
the ball, let only its proper place be assigned and the ball itself 
laid aside: then, at any time when it is desirable to ascertain the 
effect of the guns upon the needle, apply it in its assigned situation, 
and observe how many degrees, &c, it attracts the needle out of its 
prior direction ; and just so much will the guns have drawn the 
same from its true magnetic bearing before the experiment. This 
being ascertained, and the course of the vessel corrected accord- 
ingly, the ball is to be removed and laid aside, till some new cir- 
cumstance renders its application again necessary.”” P. 74, 


Thus does our author deliver, what is in theory at least, 
and we cannot doubt will be in practice also, one of the most 
important and indeed invaluable applications of recondite 
science to the benefit of mankind. From an abstract princi- 
ple, he has brought into action, a simple yet most effectual 
remedy, for an evil, whose cure had long been an almost 
hopeless desideratum ; and by the adoption of which, (as its 
success can scarcely admit of a doubt), many valuable lives 
will probably be saved, or at least much distress, labour, un- 
certainty, and delay, be spared. It is an invention whith, if 
no serious practical objection be found, will go down to pos- 
terity ranked with the safety lamp of Davy, and claiming for 
its inventor the same well merited praise. 
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In order to leave nothing doubtful in a case of so much 
practical importance, the truth of the principle just laid 
down was put to the test of experiment, ina simple case, 
The gun before described was furnished with a frame by 
means of which a shell could be suspended in any required 
position with respect to the compass. ‘Thus the gun may be 
supposed to stand in the place of the dispersed iron of the 
ship ; and the shell, in that of the ball just mentioned; and 
this being placed in a certain position, it was found, on tra- 
versing the gun as in the former experiment, that the devia- 
tions at each point produced by the gun alone, were as nearly 
as possible equal to those produced by the shell alone. The 
objection which might have been apprehended from the great 
mass of iron which it would be necessary to use in a ship, is 
happily obviated by Mr. B.’s important and singular disco- 
very that the attracting power depends on the surface. Thus 
a thin shell, or even a plate of iron, may be substituted for a 
solid ball. This was confirmed by repeating the last experi- 
ment, with a plate of iron. 

In the concluding part of this section, Mr. B. considers se- 
veral other difficulties which have been started, relative to the 
practicability of his method on board a ship. All these he 
answers very fully; and as far as it can he judged of in 
theory, very satisfactorily. He remarks, 


*« Such are the answers which I beg to make to the only objec- 
tions | have hitherto heard stated; and if these should. not be 
sufficient to convince every one of the accuracy and practicability 
of the method in question, I trust there are few who will deny that 
it is entitled to a fair and impartial trial. 1 have no view in making 
the proposition, but the wish of affording my mite towards the im- 
provement ofa most important science ; and the only recompence 
1 ask for the labour and time I have bestowed in the experiments 
and investigation is, that such a trial may be made.” P. 82. 


Among these objections however, there is one which we 
ought not to pass over in silence, as it is of a similar natare 
to that which we have before mentioned, affecting the success 
of Mr. Scoresby’s plan. ; 


Mr. B. observes, ** A more serious wee difficulty is, that 
the ballast of a vessel must be occasionally shifted, and + a dif- 
ferent distribution given to the iron, to that which had place when 
the situation of the attached ball was determined. That this may - 
produce some small change, must perhaps be admitted ; but that 
it must be very inconsiderable, is equally obvious: for, in the first 
place, I have shewn, by the most incontrovertible experiments, 
that it is the surface, and not “f one of the attracting body, 
L 
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which determines its power of action; if, therefore, the ballast in 
two different positions of it, present the same, or nearly the same 
surface, which is highly probable, no change of effect would be 

roduced, and even a considerable alteration in the surface might, 
ST eunaeiee, take place, without causing any sensible deviation in 
the needle; first, because the ballast is, of all the iron in the ship, 
that which is farthest from the compass; and, secondly, because 
its action is intercepted by the iron tanks, which present by far the 
greatest attracting sarface,”’ 


The answer to this objeetion appears satisfactory enoagh ; 
but whether the same answer would apply equally to the sim- 
lar objection which Mr. B. has not considered, respecting 
the shifting of other masses of jron, such as anchors, Xe. is 
not so obvions. We wish to point ont one difference in the 
force of objections of this kind, as brought against the re- 
spective plans of Mr. Barlow and Mr. Scoresby, which is 
this :-—In Mr. B.'s method, a change of one foot, for instance, 
in the situation of the focus, even supposing it to take place 
in the most effective direction, that is, at right angles to the 
line joming the toeus and compass, will (from the distance at 
which the compass ts placed) prodace only a very small an- 
gular difference in the position of the new Kne of janction 
trom the old, so that the place of the iron plate will be erro- 
neous only by a very small quantity. Whereas in Mr. Scores- 
by’s method, a change of place, of one inch or less in the 
tocus, will ¥ Nidiewe ii from its situation, which was exactly 
under the centre ot the compass ; and will consequently pre- 
dace an immediate and considerable deviation. 

Every one, however, will argue that the only satisfactory 
way ot patting an end to all question en the subject, must 
he by submitting the plon to the test of actual trial; this is, 
of course, the anxious wish of Mr. Barlow. who has both 
expressea i rr yes ted im his work, and has also presented ° 
memorial to the admiralty, re questi ng that sech a trial might 
be made. His wish was readily complied with, thong “ry at 
the time of his writing no convenient opportunit y had occur- 
red tor putting the ex periment! mn pracuce. Mr. En nderby, 
who has several ships engaged m the South Sea fishery, has, 
however, undertanen to try the met _ and ibus all doubts 
may probably be soon set at rest. Ms. 2 also exhibited his 
experiments before several gentlemen connec.ed with the 
admiralty and the board of longitude, the most : sceptical ol 
whom a A nowiledge (i that the method was justly entitled to a 
fair trial; and admitted its importance, u jound io succeed, 
He makes all due acknowledgments for the attention shewn, 
as also fer the permission to evail himself of all the facilities 
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which the dock-yard and military repository might afford for 
the prosecution of his enquiries. 

Our author has given detailed directions for applying a 
suitable apparatus on shipboard. The general principle of 
the operation is this: the vessel being warped round, the 
local attraction of the guns is to be ascertained at every point 
of the compass; then a circular iron plate (which he de- 
scribes) is to be fixed in such a situation on the binnacle, 
that when the latter (bearing the compass) is turned about 
its centre, the deviation caused by the iron plate, in each 
position, shall be equal to that cansed by the guns in the 
corresponding position, This situation of the iron plate is 
found experimentally, and not without some difficulty ; it 
must be in a line joining the pivet of the compass, and the 
centre of attraction of the guns: and the inclination of this 
line cannot be found but by repeated trials, guided by some 
considerations depending on the doctrine of the foregoing 
researches. An apparatus is described for getting the plate 
into its ultimate position with accuracy. The directions are 
mtended for practical men; and the author professes his 
readiness to give any additional assistance, or explanation, 
to navigators who may be desirous of trying the plan, and 
who find the printed directions insuflicient. 

Here then terminates that part of the work which more 
immediately belongs to the subject of correcting the devia- 
tions of a ship’s compass. 

The remaining portion of it consists of some more general 
views of different magnetic phenomena. The 14th section 
consists of a theory to account for the daily variation of the 
needle, which is well known to take place regularly in all 
situations on the earth. The observed facts to be accounted 
for are these: 


*‘ 1. That the general character of the daily change in the di- 
rection of the needle shall be westerly in the morning, and easterly 
in the evening. 

«« 2. That although such is the geneneral phenomenon, yet that 
this is subject to certain modifications.” P. 95. 


The order of changes during the day will be easily under- 
stood if expressed thus; sometimes W. E. sometimes e.W.E., 
or sometimes e. W. E. w.; the capitals indigating a greater, 
the small letters a lesser change. 

‘8 That the variation in the night, or whije the sun is below 


ihe horizon, is nothing, or very inconsiderable, with respect to that 
which takes place in the day time, | 
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« 4. That the greatest daily variation takes place either at or a 
little before and after the summer solstice; the least at the winter 
solstice. 

« 5. That the maximum daily veriation ought to happen now at 
an hour earlier than in the beginning of the last century. 

* 6, That the daily variation is less at the equator than in our 
latitudes. 

* Hypothesis. Let us suppose now the sum to be endowed with 
a certain degree of magnetic influence, which, for simplicity’s 
sake, or as our continental neighbours have it, pour fiver les idees, 
we may suppose due to a quantity of ferruginous matter in its com- 
position, and examine what effect this ought to produce upon the 
direction of the needle during the period of its diurnal revolu- 
tion ; and i on this examination it should appear that all the above 
observed facts are the necessary consequence of such an hypothe- 


sis, we ought, according to the best rules of philosophy, to admit 
it as the actual cause of those phenomena.”’ P. 95. 


We will proceed to give Mr. B.’s application of the theory 
in an abridged form. 

Now, in the first place, it is obvieus that, according to 
this sapposition, the san being above the plane of no attrac- 
tion in the morning, and to the east of the compass, it ought, 
according to the experiments, to attract the south end of the 
needle towards the east, and therefore cause a western devi- 
ation of the N. end. In the evening, the sun being on the 
west of the compass, and still attracting the S. end, will 
cause an easterly deviation. 

With respect to the minor modifications, it is to be observ- 
ed, that the plane of no attraction cuts the horizon at two 
points, distant from the true E. and W. by the constant va- 
riation, that is at present about 24! degrees N. of the E. 
and S. of the W. The sun, therefore, at different seasons of 
the year may both rise and set above this plane, as will be 
the case about the winter solstice ; or it may at its rising be 
above the plane of no attraction, but set below it, as will ob- 
viously be the case at the equinoxes ; or it may, both at its 

rising and setting be below the plane, as will happen at the 

summer solstice. ‘tn the Ist case, the variation will be W. E. 
In the 2d, as soon as the sun has descended below the plane 
in the west, it will attract the N. end, and thus the change 
will be W. E. w. In the 3d case, before the sun ascends into 
the plane it will attract the N.end, towards the E. and when 
it descends below it in the evening will draw it towards the 
W.: therefore the order will be e. W. E. w. 

Next, the mightily variation ought to be very inconsi- 
derable, im comparison to that by day; and by night, a accoreé- 
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ingly, the attracting mass of the earth intercepts the infla- 
ence of the sun. 

To find the season of the year at which the daily variation 
attains its maximum and minimum, it is only to be remember- 
ed, that the variation depends upon the rectangle of the sine 
of the double latitude and cosine of the longitude of the sun 
at any time, as referred to the ideal sphere round the com- 
pass, and whose equator is the plane of no attraction. This 
product must be least when the meridian altitude is least ; 
that is about the winter solstice. On the other hand, the 
greatest magnetic latitude will be about the summer solstice: 
but we cannot thence infer that the variation is then a maxi- 
mum; for as the sine of double latitude is to be taken, this 
may, after attaining a certain magnitude diminish, and the 
daily variation return to a second minimum in June, though 
greater than the former. ‘This agrees with the observations 
of Colonel Beaufoy. 

Again, the time of day of the maximum ought to be earlier 
now, than at the beginning of the present century. Accord- 
ingly, the westerly variation has increased since that time, 
and the sun comes earlier on the magnetic meridian. 

Lastly, the daily variation ought to be less in places near 
the equator than in our latitudes. And it has been shewn 
that a mass of iron produces a much less effect on the com- 
pass near the equator; consequently the sun being, accord-: 
ing to this hypothesis, a mass of iron, must do so. The 
ratios of the daily variations here and at St. Helena are ex- 
actly the same, as of the effect of iron on the compass at the 
two places. 

Hitherto no supposition has been advanced but what is ex- 
tremely probable, but there still remains one fact to be ac- 
counted for, which requires a suppositon which will not, per- 
haps, be quite so readily granted, viz. that the magnetie 
influence is propagated in time. 

The fact alluded to is, that the time at which the daily va- 
riation attains its maximum cannot be placed earlier than half 
an hour after one, P.M. whereas, according to hypothesis, 
it ought to happen before the sun has reached the magnetic 
meridian: for although the variation will be actually West, 
till the sun has attained the magnetic meridian, yet the mo- 
tion of the needle will be eastward from the moment when 
the westerly variation is greatest, which must be a consider- 
able time before the sun reaches that meridian, Assuming 
that the magnetic influence is propagated at the rate of 
0,000,000 miles per hour, all these circumstances will be 
accounted for, with the greatest accuracy. 
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The concluding section consists of some general remarks, 
relative to the natare of magnetic action. ‘* At present, 
the author remarks, ‘‘ 1 have hinted at no hypothesis expla- 
natory of the law of action which may be conceived to have 
place between the iron and compass.” He now, however, 
proceeds to lay down a theory, as a reason for introducing 
which he quotes the authority of Dr. Young, who, speaking 
of a certain hypothesis, says— 

* This is obviously improbable, but still the hypotheses are of 
great utility in assisting us to generalize and to retain In memory 
a number of partic ular facts, which would otherwise be insulated” 

—* This,’’ says Mr. B. “ is all I wish to have conceded to me, 
in what I am about to advance; it is, in fact, all that I intend ; 
namely, to have something on which the mind may be fixed, 
order to see 2 priori the probable consequence of this or that par- 
ticular or relative position of the ball and compass.” * P. 109. 


Che remaining part of this section is occupied with an ex- 
amination of the theories of Coulomb and Biot. 


The leading features of Coulomb’s hypothesis are, that the 
earth is actually, or at least operates as, a powerful magnet : that 
it has two principal poles, the one in a high north latitude, the other 
in south latitude ; and that, abstracting from certain inequalities 
it gives a directive equality to magnetized bars, which accordingly 
arrange themselves in any plane passing through those poles. 
Moreover the earth being, acccording to this supposition, a mag- 
net, it is imagined to have, like all other magnets, the power of 
imparting its own qualities to every mass of iron in its vicinity ; 
and consequently, if a bar or ball of iron be suspended near the 
earth, the lower half of it will possess a south pole, and the upper 
half a north pole; and hence is explained why, on approaching the 
lower end of an iron bar to the north end of a needle, it will repel 


it; while, if we approach the upper end of the bar to the same 
end of the needle, it will attract it.” P. 121. 


We do not mean to follow Mr. B. through his remarks 
on this theory, or on the views of M. Biot, with respect to 
the situation of the maguetic poles, and his rule for comput- 
ing the dip in any latitude deduced from them. We will only 


give Mr. Barlow's observation at the ‘close of the imvestt- 
gation. 


I should hope that my intentions in pointing out these appa- 
rent anamolion in the theory we have been examining will not be 
mistaken: 1 have no motive for so doing but to give those who are 
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desirous an opportunity of explaining them, if they admit of ex. 
planation; not with the desire of invidiously calling in question the 
accuracy of the views of a philosopher of such schnowlolasd talents 
and perseverance as M, Coulomb.” P. 129. 


He concludes by offering several ingenious queries to the 
consideration of men of science. 


“ The direction of the needle being supposed due to the action 
of an infinitely small but powerful terrestrial magnet, how are we 
to account for the following facts, viz. 

** 1. The disturbance or oscillation of the compass needle during 
lightning, the aurora borealis, and other meteoric phenomena. 

“2. The fixed polarity given to certain bars of soft iron in ex- 
posed situations; or may we put the question thus :—If certain 
bars of iron become permanently magnetic by their contiguity with 
the terrestrial magnet, why is not this the case with all bars of the 
same metal ? 

_“ 3. How can we explain the curious circumstance recently 
discovered by Morichini, relative to the magnetism of the violet 
ray? 

*« 4. How, again, are we to reconcile with the hypothesis of 
Coulomb, the remarkable fact lately published by Colonel Gibbs, 
respecting the iron ore of Succasunny, viz. that the ore in the 
upper part of the bed is magnetic, but that raised from the bot- 
tom has no magnetism at first, but acquires it after it has been 
some time exposed to the influence of the atmosphere ? 

“ 5. Mr. Dalton, in his ingenious Meteorological Observations 
and Essays, has proved the actual existence of beams of magnetic 
matter in the atmosphere, having directions corresponding to those 
of the dipping needle, which that author supposes to be guided by 
the earth’s magnetism. Instead of this, may we not rather consi- 
der them as constituting the great directive agent, and that they 
give rise to those magnetic phenomena hitherto attributed to the 
-arth’s magnetism, instead of being guided by it? 


The discoveries of Mr. Barlow, even when viewed without 
any reference to practical utility, are such as the mind rests 
upon with pleasure. ‘The experiments are simple and deci- 
sive ; and the neatness and universality of the laws deduced 
from them, combined with the simplicity of character which 
attaches to the nature of the subject, and the high consider- 
ation to which it is entitled, the exalted rank which the 
magnetic power holds among the various active principles of 
nature, all conspire to excite our interest in these beautiful 
researches ; and there is a character about these discoveries, 
much above that of many of the more prolix investigations, 
and comparatively feeble advances in science, which abound 
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in the present day. To the philosophical reader these re- 
searches will present an elegant and unincumbered specimen 
of experimental investigation, in the best style. The inge- 
nious methods by which the necessary facts and data are 
brought to light, and their precision secured; the happy 
suggestion of a simple law, the elegant method of computing 
the results on the assumption of that law, and comparing 
them with the statements of observation, and the close coin- 
cidence of the two; and, lastly, the adequacy of a certain 
hypothetical physical cause to the production of such effects 
regulated by such laws, afford altogether a very satisfactory 
example and illustration of the best rules of scientific en- 
quiry. And of such examples, it is not the least advantage, 
that the examination of them tends to guide other followers 
of similar paths, in their pursuit of truth, much more effec- 
tually than the most laboured precepts of philosophizing. 





Art. VILL. Sermons for Domestic Use, intended to inculcate 
the great Practical Truths of Christianity. By William 
Bishop, M.A. Rector of Ufton Nervet, Berks, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. pp. 482. Riving- 
tons. 1820. 


NOTHING we are persuaded would tend more directly to the 
amelioration of the general character of society, than a resto- 
ration of the almost forgotten practice of family devotion. 
Within our own recollection, families, at least in the middle 
ranks, who preserved even the outward marks of attention 
to their religious duties, retained the decent and edifying 
custom of assembling in the morning and evening of every 
day for the purposes of common prayer; and, on the evening 
of the Lord’s Day, after the public services of the Charch 
were over, and a fitting time had been allowed for needful re- 
freshment and social intercourse, the heads of the family 
summoned their children, their inmates, and domestics to lis- 
ten to some plain and practical discourse, selected from the 
almost inexhaustible stores of theological literature which the 
divines of our church have accumulated, and to conclude the 
sacred day by prayer. Did we attempt to set forth the value 
of such a practice, we should be led into too wide a field. All 
who have a proper sense of religion on their minds will per- 
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ceive its tendency, by this interesting communion in its exer- 
cises, to promote the peace and union of families, the quiet 
and orderly discharge of domestic duties, and the general 
welfare of society. ‘The decay of this practice may perhaps 
be ascribed to many co-operating causes; but the most fatal 
blow was aimed at it, when the leaders of the Methodists, in 
their hasty zeal to restore the influence of religion, adopted 
the measure of holding their meetings on the evening of Sun- 
day. The pretext appeared plausible enough to those who 
took only a partial view of the subject. For it was notorious 
then, and we fear it is not less so now, that many of the lower 
orders were in the habits of passing the Sunday evening in 
listless idleness, if not in debauchery and profaneness. But 
these reformers did not consider that their measure would 
operate with more force on those who were already in the 
habit of devoting this portion of their time to devotional pur- 
poses, than on persons whom long habit had seared to its ‘ne- 
glect or abuse. They did not, perhaps, calculate that, while 
afew only might be temporarily attracted from the alehouse 
or the streets, to listen to the exhortations of their preachers ; 
very many of a different character would be led to believe, 
that an additional public service was at least as edifying as 
their former family devotions; and would prefer the excite- 
ments which their meetings offered, to the calmer and more 
unpretending exercises which had occupied them at home. 
Many a domestic circle of worshippers was thus broken up ; 
many a tie of religious attachment between master and ser- 
vant, parent and child, severed for ever; and without taking 
into account the different nature of the doctrine inculcated, or 
the fatal tendency to schism which was engendered, an injury 
was thus inflicted on the domestic character of the people, 
for which all the benefits resulting from the zeal and labours 
of Wesley and Whitfield could not have compensated, even 
had they been as great and as permanent as their most enthu- 
siastic admirers have conceived them to be. 

We are aware that it will be said, that the same measure 
has been since adopted by the Church in many instances ; 
and that its effects have proved the wisdom of the determina- 
tion. The measure, it is true, has been adopted, but upon a 
very different principle. No alteration, we will venture to 
say, has taken place in the minds of reflecting members of 
the Church on the subject: they would still recommend, did 
circumstances allow it, an undeviating adherence to ancient 
practices ; and could they believe that the Sunday evening 
would now be passed as it formerly was, and as the Church 
undoubtedly intends that it should be, they are convinced that 
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no advantage could be derived from an alteration of the hours 
of public worship. But when they saw the doors of the meet- 
ing-house always invitingly opened in the evening ; when they 
found that the inclinations of the people had been turned to. 

wards a public service at that hour; when they knew that 
heads of households had, in many mstances given up the 
wholesome custom of the family sermon; and that in others 
their domestics had been seduced from attendance upon the 
damily reading, by the superior attractions of the public ha- 
rangue, they were then c ompelled to resort to the alteration 
as a measure of defence. They knew that many, who were 
thus allured unwarily into schismatical practices, would still 
preter the Charch, was it open at the same hour to receive 
them ; and they felt it a duty, by so simple an expedient, to 
rescue them from the danger. 


The suecess which has generally attended the adoption of 


an evening service, may be allowed to plead im its justilica- 
tion: bat still it will be allowed that, on many accounts, it ts 
highly desirable, wherever it is practicable, to revive and 
encourage the former practice: to re-unite families by these 
effectual words, which they will teel when they once more ac- 
Knowledge themselves to be religious societies; and to fur- 
nish them with sermons, which may be read with advantage 
by plain men to the circle of young or nneducated ae“ 
by whom, in sach assemblages of households, they will, t 
the most part he svrrounded. 

In the volume betore us, Mr. Bishop has contributed a very 
nsetn! addition to the stores of family divinity. The sermons 
which it contains are plain and practical: they do not deeply 
investigate any doctrinal question ; bat as far as it was the 
author's intention to proceed, they state the doctrines of our 
Charch correctly, and with precision. They will not perhaps 
teach their readers to understand the mysteries of our holy 
faith; but they will meulcate that which is infinitely more im- 
portant than the most laborious investigation of any mystery 
per se, the necessity of Christian holiness; of a correct and 
zealous practice of religious duties, built upon a discriminat- 
ing and tively faith. 

The sermons are in number thirty ; and they are offered te 
the public, in a very modest preface, with a hope that they 
may be of some use, as a course of domestic divinity. 

The author does not profess to have followed any strict 
method, although he has endeavoured to arrange his subjects 
with a view to the main object of the publication ; which as 
he explicitly declares, is not to offer a work for the instruc- 
nen of the thevlogrcal student, but merely te assist the serious 
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reader in pursuing the path of duty. This, therefore, while 
it will be considered as a sufficient reason for not having en- 
tered farther upon the disenssion of doctrines, that seemed 
necessary for the due inculcation of motives for the perform- 
ance of duties; will also fully justify the author for the adop- 
tion of that simple and unpretending, thongh easy and perspi- 
cuous style, in which he has chosen to clothe his instructions, 

He has given so plain and full a summary of the volume in 
the preface, that we cannot do better than lay the passage be- 
fore our readers: they will thus know what are the subjects 
which Mr. Bishop has undertaken to treat: and afew ex- 
tracts from different parts of the volume, will, we doubt not, 
fully justify the favourable opinion which we have already ex- 
pressed of it, and induce them to make themselves more fully 
acquainted with its contents, 


“ In the opening Sermon it has been his aim to awaken a habit 
of religious attention, without which, all hope of improvement must 
be vain. The second insists on the necessity of faith in Jesus Christ 
for our salvation. The two sacraments form the subjects of the 
third and fourth Sermons. The fifth points out the importance of 
the holy Scriptures as a rule of life. In the sixth and seventh the 
argument derived from prophecy and miracles has been employed, 
not as an evidence to establish the truth of our religion, but as a 
powerful motive to Christian obedience. ‘The duty of public wor- 
ship and the right manner of performing it are considered in the 
eighth Sermon. The two following treat of prayer, the former in- 
culcating the benefit as well as necessity of it, the latter containing 
a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. The six Sermons which stand 
next in order are devoted to the great svlemnities of the Church, 
viz. Christmas Day, Epiphany, Good Friday, Easter Day, Whit 
Sunday, and Trinitv Sunday. In the Sermon on Whit Sunday, it 
has been the Author’s wish to shew, that the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit is suited not only to the wants of man, but also to the 
social constitution of his nature: mysterious it certainly is; but 
what in the frame of pro so fearfully and wonderfully made, is not 
mysterious? If this doctrine, instead of being regarded with cold 
and distant reverence, were but brought home to the heart in the 
various scenes of daily life, it would be found to confer the richest 
blessing. In the seventeenth Sermon an attempt has been made to 
exhibit the Redeemer’s character in a point of view which may re- 
commend it to all, on the same principle that they would cultivate 
the fr rendship of the wise and good among men. The remainder of 
the volume affords but little opportunity for arrangement, ‘The 
subjects handled are for the most part the leading Christian virtues, 
The nineteenth Sermon points out that disposition which Christ 
himself has pronounced to be the soil most propitious tor the growth 
of filial reverence and obedience towards God. The object of the 
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twenty-second is to obviate a dangerous inference in favour ofa 
death-bed repentance, which, it is to be feared, has been often 
drawn from the case of the penitent malefactor on the cross. The 
twenty-fourth seeks to establish the real nature of Christian charity 
in the instance of almsgiving, and to distinguish it from that spuri- 
ous virtue which usurps its name and attributes. The unbounded 
indulgence of a censorious spirit calls but too loudly for the remarks 
and admonitions contained in the twenty-fifth. The twenty-sixth 
furnishes a warning against the evils of careless and indiscriminate 
intercourse. In the twenty-seventh, holiness is shewn to be neces- 
sary not only to secure our acceptance with God, but to fit us also 
for the enjoyment of heaven. The twenty-eighth insists on the duty 
ef civil obedience, a topic which the Christian preacher will never 
find unseasonable, but which, at the present day, imperiously claims 
our attention. ‘The design of the twenty-ninth is to correct an er- 
ror, which, there is reason to fear, has spread itself widely ; that be- 
cause pardon is promised to repentance, the sinner may depend at 
any time on being reconciled to God. Though instances of har- 
dened sinners being converted do indeed occasionally happen, it is 
surely perilous in the extreme to hold the hopes of salvation by so 
precarious a tenure. The natural and (may it not be added ?) the 
judicial effect of habitual sin is to sear the conscience; and who can 
permit himself to expect, that the measure of divine grace wil] be 
increased in proportion to the hardihood and inveteracy of disobe- 
dience? The concluding Sermon invites the reader to contemplate 
that awful period, when the term of probation will be closed for 
ever, when repentance itself will no longer avail, when the forbear- 
ance even of the Redeemer will have reached its utmost limits, and 
mercy must henceforth give place to judgment.”’ Preface, p. iii. 


We now proceed to produce some specimens of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Bishop has performed the task he has un- 
dertaken. 

In the eighth Sermon, on “ Pablic Worship,” we find the 
following, among many other good remarks on the manner in 
which the Sabbath should be kept holy by Christians, and the 
great duty of public worship performed. 


** Let your general behaviour be such as becomes those who are 
enjoined to observe this day as a festival totheir God. Think it not 
therefore necessary to assume any gloominess of manner, any aus- 
terity in your words or actions: the service required is not to bea 
service of constraint; it is then only acceptable when it is freely 
and cheerfully offered: consider it as a debt which you owe to your 
Maker. When the means of payment are so fully in your power, 
will you hesitate to discharge the debt, or discharge it coldly and 
reluctantly? Be cheerful then; but let not your cheerfulness 
hurry you into boisterous and unruly mirth. 


«« The public worship of God, when rightly performed, is indeed 
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peculiarly calculated to excite unaffected sereni j 
ated | ty and joy. 
a - 7 oe SP pE er eZ eek bet eit se hed 
ably, s required of us: we are assured also of 
ing interested in our favour, by humble, yet —. 
great Author of our existence: we ma = ‘akeeel ApS 
warmth and elevation of mind, which th ee 
eo = » wh e consciousness of havin 
ie e grace, performed an important duty, is caiculated to 
‘“* This service is equally the means of kindli iveni 
our love towards each iy We ons may —tGel, 
a of one family assembled to address their common Fath “ 
i e same interests, the same pursuits, without the dan at 
~ : ing mutual envy, unite us more closely to each other Sth 
: “| ore, whether we consider the relation in which we stand te 
= or our fellow-creatures, public worship holds forth the stron 
inducements to innocent cheerfulness and joy.” P.112 - 


* Do you want inducements to a pious regard an 

- eruny ré os Cue tt > part . yori ote 
de, assem on this day in the more it i » f 
their Maker, to offer him their prayers and a = “ 
sent to yourselves the innumerable company of Christians in di ffer- 
ent regions of the earth kneeling before the throne of mercy ; oa 
ceive the Lord of the universe, in the midst of his glo condive, 
" it were, from heaven to earth, and deigning to accept with oe 
action this tribute of gratitude from his faithful servants. Tos n 
you may suppose him to say, ‘ These are my beloved children : 
wy ears are open to their prayers.” Who would not purchase this 
esti of approbation from him, to please whom is better th ; 
ife itself? Worship then the Father ‘in spirit and in truth ;’ \ 
your outward behaviour be but the sign of your inward feeli ~ 
then may you exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘1 was glad ohanin 
4 unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord *!’ If such = 

, e temper of your mind, you have not to fear, that you will b 
eficient in any of the duties to which you may be called The 
warmth of feeling derived from such sentiments will not expi ; 
with the occasion; it will not desert you on your departure com 
the church ; it will cheer and revive you in future life: it will oy 
ten the pangs of death, and last of all, at the awful period of the 
a it = fill you bine Na blessed satisfaction, the exalted 

. ving thus recomm 
Judges an ya again 0 ended yourselves to your Father, your 
‘* May such be the use which you make of the 

paying a regard to your own Sehestetey you will ever 
this observance on others, especially on those of your own family : 
we will lead them forth in the paths of godliness; you will teach 

them from your own practice how to acquit themselves of the obli 
gation which is imposed on them, to ‘ keep holy the sabbath day.’ , 


* Psalm cxxii, 1. 
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“ You must also instract them, on the one hand, that acts of 
charity or necessity are not to be omitted on the sabbath, because 
(to use the words of Christ himself) ‘the sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath *;’ but on the other hand you 
must warn them, that any neglect of the sabbath, any wilful absence 
from church, any attempt to confound the employment of the six 
days with the duties of the seventh, when not warranted by the 
calls of charity or necessity, is a fearful violation of God's com- 
mandment: from such violation, by your own example, admonition, 
and authority, you must engage them to refrain.”” P. 117. 


The influence of Christianity on the opinions and practices 
of the Gentile world is thus stated in the L2th Sermon on the 
ee Obstac les and Dangers attending the Profession of Chris- 
tianity. 


* The effects produced by the promulgation of this new law 
corresponded to the agency from above which was engaged in its 
support. We may form a just estimate of these effects, by consi- 
dering as well the surrender of former habits and opinions, as the 
adoption of principles totally repugnant in their nature to those 
which had been hitherto entertained. 

** It is scarcely possible to conceive a more complete abandon- 

ment of the religious tenets and moral persuasions which had ac. 
quired authority, by immemorial usage, than was demanded of the 
Gentiles, in order to their becoming disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Their host of divinities; their gross conceptions of the divine na- 
ture; their pompous display of rites, which captivated the eye of 
the beholder, while it stood in the place of a religious control over 
the affections; the laxity of the moral code; and the faint indica- 
tions of punishment in a future state of being, had leagued all the 
passions of a deprav ed nature on the side of so indulgent a code of 
nam, and of doctrines which abetted every evil propensity. 

The sincere and devout heathen would feel that he was relin- 
sitio what he had been accustomed to reverence from his ear- 
lest years, what he had derived from his parents, what was there- 
fore hallowed and endeared by the most powerful associations. The 

areless and the profligate had to give up a religion, which, with- 

out imposing any restraints on their vices, lulled their conscience 
into security by the promises of a deceitful superstition. 

«“ Bot when we consider further, what the Gospel obliged its 
converts to substitute for unmeaning ceremonies and a loose mora- 
lity, we shall discern, in their true characters, the * power of God, 
and the wisdom of God +.’ 

** Instead of deities possessing the passions, and disfigured by all 
the vices of sinful aa, a Being was presented to them ‘of purer 
eyes than to behold evi! ¢,’ w ho not only noted down all the actions 
of men, but was moreover the searcher of hearts. The law also 


ee 
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which was henceforth to regulate their actions, in conformity to 
the acknowledged attributes of the true God, not content with for- 
bidding, in the most peremptory terms, and with awful denuncia- 
tions, the indulgence of impure or uncharitable thoughts, com- 
manded them, in proof of their allegiance to this divine Teacher, 
to correct their notions of human virtue, striving after humility *, by 
practising forgiveness of injuries t, and by praying for their perse- 
cutors J. 

‘“« The history of the early Christians informs us, with what fer- 
vency of attachment they entered on the service of him whose yoke 
they had taken upon themselves, and with what steadiness they 
persevered to the end ‘ in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
nation §.’_ It was their ruling object ‘ to seek the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness || ;’ and no temporal considerations had power 
to put aside this purpose, for they held on their course ‘as seein 
him who is invisible q.’ Here was indeed the triumph of Christianity ; 
for here its genuine spirit displayed itself, ‘ by bringing into capti- 
vity every thought to the obedience of Christ **.’ A work was here 


accomplished, where the Redeemer might ‘see of the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfied ++.’” P. 166. 


In the 17th Sermon Christ is proposed as a pattern of 
friendship. After enumerating some of the reasons which 
should induce us to repose with unlimited confidence on the 
friendship of our benignant Saviour: Mr. Bishop thus illus- 
trates the shining pattern of this virtue which he exhibited 
upon earth ; and enforces the duty of applying to him, as our 
truest, most constant, and most powerful friend. 


‘* If amid the rich assemblage of virtues, which shed a lustre on 
his passage through life, we were to select one that was called into 
more frequent exercise than the rest, none perhaps could be taken 
in preference to that warmth of kindness which knit the hearts of the 
disciples to him by an indissoluble tie. His doctrines, enforced as 
they were by adisplay of miraculous power, commanded their admi- 
ration and awe ; but it was his mild condescension, his tender com. 
saga his unwearied benevolence, which entered into their souls. 

‘ho can read of the disciple that was permitted to lean on the 
bosom of his Lord, without acknowledging, that in Christ Jesus 
dwelt not only whatever dispositions ‘are holy, and just, and pure,’ 
but whatever likewise ‘ are lovely and of good report?’ Does not 
he thus draw us towards him ‘with the cords of a man?’ Are we 
not encouraged, (I should rather say) are we not irresistibly im- 
pelled to regard him as the kind protector, the faithful adviser, the 
affectionate friend? 

“* For why should we deny ourselves the privilege (which, it ap- 
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pears, he wills us to claim) of holding that relation of respectful 
attachment towards him, which was enjoyed not only by his apos- 
tles, but by Lazarus also, among others, and the sisters of Lazarus? 
Is it because the Redeemer dwells no longer visibly among us? But 
he lives, he breathes, he speaks to us in those Scriptures, which pre- 
sent him before our eyes in the numerous scenes of his active and 
diversified life. As the Holy Spirit too, he is still present with 
those, according to his own solemn promise, who seek him with 
humble earnestness, and prepare themselves to ‘learn of him.’ 

“ And of this truest Friend it has been declared by one, who 
was well qualified to judge, that ‘ having loved his own, he loved 
them to the end*.”” In the midst of those agonies which wrung 
his soul, the Redeemer was consistent and uniform in his conduct. 
To the beloved disciple he consigned the charge of watching over 
his afilicted mother; ‘ she was henceforth to become his parent, and 
he was to be her son t.’ 

“ If then the character of Christ possesses all those qualities 
which are held necessary among men to conciliate affection as well 
as to inspire confidence, what should restrain us from applying to 
him, as we would apply to the friend whom we reverence and love, 
for counsel and instruction? That he is not present with us, as he 
appeared on earth in the days of his ministry, needs not to be re- 
garded as an obstacle to this intercourse: for his words have been 
faithfully recorded, and ‘ are profitable for reproof, for correction, 
and instruction ¢ ;’ and he hears all those who apply to him with a 
serious purpose of heart. So large a provision has been laid up in 
this storehouse of divine wisdom for the exigencies of those who 
would strive after ‘a right judgment in all things,’ that the Re- 
deemer’s lips still teach knowledge, and out of his mouth still com- 
eth understanding. 

“ Indeed this very circumstance, that we have the discourses 
instead of the personal presence of a Benefactor who is removed 
from the earth, carries with it a peculiar and appropriate force: 
for we feel, as it were spontaneously, a sacred respect for him, who 
has already passed that mysterious and awful limit, which separates 
this world from the next: we collect and treasure up his sayings as 
the precious memorials of one whom we regard with mingled senti- 
ments of gratitude and reverence. In these venerable remains of 


his worth and wisdom our Benefactor ‘ though dead yet speaketh.’” 
P, 239. 


In the twenty-first Sermon, on ‘ the proper Motives and 
conduct of a Christian,” Mr. Bishop thus sensibly and tempe- 
rately removes the objections which some visionary enthu- 


siasts have expressed to all obedience influenced by the hope 
of reward, 


«« But it may here be proper to meet the objections of those who, 
from the wish to inculcate as a duty the pursuit of a visionary ex- 





* John xiii, 1. + John xix, 26, ¢7. ¢ 2 Tim. iii, 16. 
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cellence, require of us a love of God, perfectly distinct from all 
hope of reward. To a certain extent we may safely agree with 
them, that no prospect of human reward, of recompense in (his life, 
is to be made ‘the mark’ of our aim, But to demand an unqua- 
lified assent to their position is contrary to the voice of nature, of 
reason, and of Scripture. 

“ In the affairs of common life it is deemed a reproach, if a man 
look to a recompense for his services?» He may push his claims too 
far, he may be mercenary, or he may be exorbitant; but merely 
the expectation of a reward has nothing in itst¢lf offensive to gene- 
rosity or delicacy. Nay, even they who appear most disinterested, 
and decline every offer of remuneration, will yet be pronounced by 
a great philosopher, who has accurately examined the constitution 
of the human mind, to be candidates for a reward, the reward of 
honour *. ‘They may be superior to the attractions of that recom- 
pense which, in the vulgar estimate, ranks highest ; but they refuse 
not the tribute of applause and admiration: they derive a pleasure 
from the consciousness of having established a reputation in the 
community to which they belong. That this should not be the 
governing motive of action we strenuously contend ; it ought, as- 
suredly, to be kept in avowed subjection to the ruling motive of the 
Christian's conduct, obedience to the revealed will of God; but 
under this restriction, as the attendant only on virtuous actions, we 
do not seem called upon to repulse it, or even to be insensible to 
its influence. By taking ‘ the lower seat +,’ when invited to a feast, 
our Lord declares, and that in the way of recommendation and in- 
ducement, that we ‘ shall have worship in the presence of those who 
sit at meat with us:” and St. Paul holds out, as an encouragement 
to virtuous conduct, that it will draw forth praise from rulers to- 
wards those who practise it f. 

“* Man is not perfect, nor indeed, in his present state, capable of 
perfection ; but the duty these visionaries would enjoin, is of the 
very essence of perfection: the highest.of created beings cannot 
go beyond it: whereas all that is commanded in Scripture lies 
within our reach, not indeed in its best and purest character, still it 
is in a degree attainable. But if the reasonableness of the doctrine 
be still disputed, we appeal to the authority of St. Paul §, and above 
all to that brighest example of human excellence, the Redeemer 
himself, ‘who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame.’ If it be asked why he was under this 
influence, he ‘in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bo- 
dily,’ the answer may be given in the words of Scripture; *‘ He 
took not on him the nature of angels, but he took on him the seed 
of Abraham jj.’ 

* Let me not, however, be misunderstood. I mean not to say, that 
they who have made the law of God their habitual study, will require 


—_— 





* Aristotle's Ethics. + Luke xiv. 7. t Ronn. xiii. 3. § See the text, 
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that constant spur to prompt and animate their choice, which is 
necessary for those who have made feebler advances in the way of 
godliness, There are, we feel persuaded, heights of moral and re. 
ligious elevation within the reach of mortals, from whence they who 
have attained them can look down with fearless eye in the vain 
pursuits and empty joys which enthral the multitude. There are 
those, we believe, who have risen to such an intimate communion 
with heaven, as to derive an inexpressible delight from the thought 
of giving pleasure to their almighty Father; who seek their daily 
enjoyment from his approving smile: there are those, whose ‘ heart 
and whose flesh rejoice in the living God * ;’ whose ‘ souls long after 
God, like as the hart desireth the water-brooks +.’ Yet even these, 
from the natural tenor of their feelings, will, in their moments of 
highest fervor, and then indeed most especially, look to * the path 
of life,’ and pant for a closer union with their Maker, because ‘ in 


his presence is the fulness of joy, and at his right hand there is 
pleasure for evermore f.’” P. 306. 


Our concluding extract shail be taken from the 27th Ser- 
mon, in which Mr. Bishop enforces the necessity of a life ol 


holiness, as the only thing which can prepare and fit us for 
ltreaven. 


** If then holiness is the ornament of ‘ the saints in light,’ and if 
the same disposition is required of all who aspire to their society, 
we must prepare ourselves for this privilege by cultivating similar 
manners, opinions, and pursuits ; for it appears, that they who pro- 
pose to engage in any particular department, or to become members 
of any particular community, will find it expedient to train them- 
selves for the object they have in view by suitable occupations, 
that they may be qualified for their future station ; qualified to act 
in it and to enjoy it. 

* If then, in this our day of trial, we strive not to secure an ad- 
vancement in the ways of religious wisdom, we shall in vain expect 
that the Almighty will produce in us hereafter a conversion of soul, 
to which we have not contributed our endeavours: this would in- 
deed militate against the whole tenor of the divine proceedings— 
would defeat one great end proposed by God in appointing a state of 
trial —would be contrary toreason ,contrary to experience in circum- 
stances apparently similar, and contrary in fineto the word of God: 
for Scripture has unfolded to us the decree which will be pro- 
claimed, when Christ shall have turned judgment into victory ; 
* He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let 
him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still ¢.’ 

*« But even if it were possible that the slave of sensuality could be 
admitted into the mansions of the blessed, what enjoyment would 
he be capable of sharing there?) Would he not be a forlorn, des- 
titute outcast in the midst of society? for would they, whose glory 





* Psalm icadry. 2. + Psalm alu. i. + Psalm xvi. 12. § Rev. xxi. 1/. 
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and whose happiness it will be ‘to follow the Lamb withersvever he 
goeth",’ and to celebrate his transcendant triumphs, would they pre- 
sume to countenance those on whom the mild and noua er 
deemer had pronounced the sentence of condemnation? 

** In vain would the sensualist look around for his dissolute com- 
— his scenes of licentious riot, or the objects which had 
1elped to banish the intrusions of conscience: all, all would have 
vanished, and nothing remain but the remembrance of opportu- 
nities neglected, and admonitions set at nought. The sight of en- 


joyments in which he could not share would but serve to aggravate 


his sufferings, and raise them, by the very contrast, into tenfold 
agony andtorment. The prevailing sentiment which such a scene 
must call forth is finely expressed by the poet: 


** Abashed the devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw, and pined 

His loss +.” | 
He would experience with accumulated force those sensations of 
dismay and alarm, which, on earth men are recorded to have felt at 
the appearance of a superior Being {: for they, though encom- 
passed with infirmities, were, for the most part, the favoured ser- 
vants of heaven. How would Ae then sustain the majesty of the 
Divine presence filling the heaven of heavens! Like Adam, under 
the first impressions of guilt, he might seek to hide himself from the 
terrors of God’s countenance § ; but where would he find a retreat 
from the Highest in the firmament of his power? Would he be- 
take himself to the last refuge of the wretched, and fly to the grave 
for shelter? the grave has surrendered her dead, aod ‘death is 
swallowed up in victory ||.’ 

‘« But the condition of the sinner, under such circumstances, 
may be collected from the words of the Redeemer himself. * When 
the king came in to see the guests (assembled at the marriage feast), 
he saw there a man who had not on a wedding garment: and he 
said unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wed- 
ding garment? and he was speechless q ;’ speechless with confusion 
and terror—speechless with remorse and despair. 

‘* It is then impossible, without holiness, to see the Lord ; it is 
impossible, upon the common principle of reasoning— from the cha- 
racter of God’s moral government—and from his own solemn as- 
surances.” P, 417. 

The general character of Mr. Bishop’s language and rea- 
soning has now been sufficiently laid before our readers: its 
principal recommendations are plain good sense, and unaf- 
fected simplicity; it aspires to no ornament, it seeks to rise 
hy none of tbe allurements of eloquence ; it addresses itself 


directly to the understanding, and its uniform object is to 
amend the heart. 


“ a a and 
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° Rev. aiv. 4 + Paradise Lost, iv. 846, t Judges, vi. 22. sili. 22. 
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Art. IX.—4 Narrative of the Campaigns of the British 
Army at Washington, and New Orleans, under Generals 
Ross, Pakenham, and Lambert, in the Years 1814 and 
1815. With some Account of the Countries visited. By 


an Officer who served in the Expedition. 8vo. pp. 392. 
12s. Murray. 1821. 


THE unfortunate issue of the American campaign in 1814-15, 
must be fresh in every body’s recollection. ‘The chronicling 
of successful warfare may be a more agreeable task to the 
writer, and more gratifying to the pride of the reader ; but 
as without doubt there is a melancholy pleasure in recording 
disasters ‘‘ quorum pars magna fuimus,” so the unbroken 
fortitude with which reverses have been sustained, not a little 
contributes to the great aggregate of national glory. We are 
glad that the history of these expeditions has fallen into such 
able hands as those of the writer of the narrative before us ; 
his book is replete with interest, and contains one of the clear- 
est exposés of military transactions to non-military understand- 
ings with which we have happened to meet; much _ personal 
adventure is interwoven with the operations of the field; 
striking incidents are selected with considerable skill; and 
an agreeable impression is every where conveyed of the gal- 
lantry, the judgment, and the modesty of the author. 

The corps collected on the Garonne, in the beginning of 
June, 1814, consisted of about 2500 men, well disciplined, 
and veteran soldiers, who for the most part had served with 
distinction during the Peninsular war. Reinforcements at 
the Bermudas, and on entering the Chesapeake, increased 
this little army to more than 4000 ; and with these troops on 
the 19th of August, a landing was effected without opposi- 
tion, near the village of St. Benedict's, a few miles up the 
Patweish. One six-pounder, and two small three-pounders, 
was the extent of the park of artillery ; for, excepting those 
belonging to the general and staff officers, not a single horse 
was dispatched with the expedition. 

A short delay occurred at Nottingham, and a still longer 
at the next post, Marlborough. Hitherto a few rifle- 
men only of the enemy had shewn themselves; but on reach- 
ing the point at which the two roads diverge to Washington 
and Alexandria, a strong body of troops, with some artil- 
lery, were observed on the opposite heights. General Ross 
made a feint as if he intended to march on Alexandria—the 
enemy was deceived, and retired before our advanced guard, 
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after throwing a few shot, so that the bivouac was passed 
without alarm. 

The advanced guard having reconnoitred Bladensburgh, 
and ascertained that it was unoccupied, the remainder of the 
army advanced upon it, and the enemy having opened a 
quick and well directed fire, the men was ordered to halt and 
shelter themselves behind the houses. After a short pause 
an order for advance was given, and the troops in double 
quick time moved upon the bridge. 

The defeat of the Americans was complete, and their army. 
was effectually dispersed ; but it was impossible to pursue 
them into the woods, for we were without cavalry, and we 
were ignorant of the country. Washington, the capital, 
which lay but four miles from the scene of action, seemed 
the only fruit of victory within reach; and as the smallness 
of his force prevented any hope beyond temporary occupa- 
tion, General Ross determined to lay the city under contri- 
bution, and then return to his ships. 

Washington, at the time of its capture, was quite in its 
infancy ; few streets were finished, and many contained only 
three or four detached houses, at wide intervals from each 
other. The senate-house is described by the present writer 
to have been a building of great beauty ; but from his details 
we rather hesitate in admitting its claims. We know well 
enough what the terms “ light, elegant, and airy,” mean in 
architecture, and when we hear of a structure ‘which “ does 
not belong to any decided style,” we are painfully reminded 
of several specimens, which belong to the same class in 
the present. The president’s house, as we can readily be- 
lieve, was remarkable for want of taste; it was small, incom- 
modious, and unornamented, and the remaining public worke 
are vividly pourtrayed, as having ‘‘ a plainness almost 
amounting to coarseness, and a general air of republicanism 
by no means imposing ;” or, in other words, a true Yankey 
vulgarity. Whatever may be said of the act which caused 
its destruction, let us hear no more of the muck capitol, and 
pseudo Tiber, and the growing magnificence of the trans- 
atlantic Rome. 

Baltimore was understood to be the next object of hosti- 
lity ; and on the 12th of September the troops again landed 
near a small headland on the Patapsco. On the first day’s 
march every appearance denoted that the enemy was in the 
neighbourhood ; and repeated discharges of musquetry an- 
nounced skirmishes with the advanced and flank picquets ; 
but so thick were the woods, that no information could be 
obtained by the main body till an officer, galloping up, 
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ordered them to quicken their pace, for the van was en- 
gaged. 

Colonel Brook, of the 44th regiment, who succeeded to 
the command, continued to advance. He found about seven 
thousand Americans posted strongly on a neck of land, their 
front well woaded and protected by pallisades, and their 
flanks resting upon little inland lakes. After a smart can- 
nonade on both sides, the enemy’s left was turned ; and the 
British army, then advancing in line, after a few volleys of 
musquetry, pressed on with the bayonet. The Americans 
gave way beneath the charge; their loss was severe, and 
their rout complete. 

We can readily give credit to the following amusing anec- 


dote of a distinguished naval officer, during this engage- 
ment. 


‘“« It is said that when Admiral Cockburn, who accompanied the 
army, and attended poor Ross with the fidelity of an aide-de-camp, 
was in the wood where the latter fell, he observed an American 
rifle-man taking deliberate aim at him from behind a tree. Instead 
of turning aside, or discharging a pistol at the fellow, as any other 
man would have done, the brave Admiral doubling his fist, shook it 
at his enemy, and cried aloud, ‘OQ you d—d Yankey, 1’ll give it 
you!’ upon which the man dropped his musket in the greatest 
alarm, and took to his heels.” P. 182. 


After an advance of ten miles on the next day, the grand 
army of the enemy was discovered, formidably entrenched on 
the hills, in front of Baltimore. Not less than 100 pieces of 
cannon, disposed with great skill, in a range of breastworks 
and redoubts, protected a camp of 20,000 men; the left of 
this position being thrown back upon a strong fort which 
commanded the river. Colonel Brook nevertheless deter- 
mined to attack these lines at night, if he could obtain the 
co-operation of the fleet to silence the fort. It was disco- 
vered, however, that from the shallowness of the river no 
effectual assistance could be given, and ina council of war 
it was resolved that the enterprize should be abandoned. Qn 
passing the field of battle in retreat, 


* One object, however, struck me as curious. I saw several men 
hanging lifeless among the branches of trees, and Jearnt that they 
had been rifle-men, who chose, during the battle, to fix themselves 
in these elevated situations, for the combined purposes of securing a 
good aim, and avoiding danger. Whatever might be their success 
in the first of these designs, in the last they failed ; for our men soon 
discovered them, and, considering the thing as unfair, refused 
to give them quarter, and shot them on their perches.” P, 194. 
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After a short repose at Jamaica, the army, now completed 
by reinforcements to full six thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Major.general Keane, set sail for New Orleans. 
This town, containing about 30,000 inhabitants, is built upon 
a narrow neck of land on the eastern bank of the Mississippi ; 
one side of it rests upon the river, the other upon impaliedbte 
morasses, which, continuing for a few miles, communicate 
with the sea through Lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne. In 
commercial importance it stands first in the territorities of 
the United States. The mouth of the river is protected by a 
dangerous bar, over which no vessel drawing above seven- 
teen feet water can pass, and by a fort impregnable from the 
swamps which surround it. Higher up, about twenty miles 
from the city, are two other forts on the opposite banks of 
the river, with equally strong natural defences, called the 
Detour des Anglais. 


“ From the Detour des Anglais towards New Orleans, the face 
of the country undergoes an alteration. Theswamp does not, in- 
deed, end, but it narrows off to the right, leaving a space of firm 
ground, varying from three to one mile in width, between it and the 
river. At the back of this swamp, again, which may be about six 
or eight miles across, come up the waters of Lake Pont-chartrain, 
and thus a neck of arable land is formed, stretching for some way 
above the city. The whole of these morasses are covered, as far 
as the Detour, with tall reeds ; a little wood now succeeds, skirting 
the open country, but this is a mile in depth, when it again gives 
place to reeds- Such is the aspect of that side of the river upon 
which the city is built; with respect to the other, I can speak with 
less confidence, having seen it but cursorily. It appears, however, 
to resemble this in almost every particular, except that it is more 
wooded, and less confined with marsh. Both sides are flat, con- 
taining no broken ground, or any other cover for military move- 
ments ; for on the open shore there are no trees, except a few in the 
pardens of those hohe which skirt the river, the whole being laid 
out in large fields of sugar-cane, separated from one another by 
rails and ditches. sz 
‘ «¢ From this short account of the country, the advantages pos- 
sessed by a defending army must be apparent. To approach by the 
river is out of the question, and therefore an enemy can land only 
from the Lake. But this can be done no where, except where 
crecks ar dayos offer conveniences for that purpose, because the 
banks of the Jake are universally swampy; and can hardly supp! 
footing for infantry, far less for the transportation of artillery. O 
these, however, there are not above one or two which could be so 
used. The Bayo of St John is one ; but it is too well defended, and 
too carefully guarded for any attempts; and the Bayo of Catiline is 
another, about ten miles below the city. That this last might be 
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found useful in an attack, was proved by the landing effected by 
our army at that point ; but what is the consequence ? The invaders 
arrive upon a piece of ground, where the most consummate gene- 
ralship will be of little avail. If the defenders can but retard 
their progress ; which, by crowding the Mississippi with armed ves- 
sels, may very easily be done, the labour of a few days will cover 
this narrow neck with entrenchments ; while the opposite bank, re- 
maining in their hands, they can at all times gall their enemy with 
a close and deadly cannonade. Of wood, as I have already said, 
or broken ground which might conceal an advance, there exists not 
a particle. Every movement of the assailants must, therefore, be 
made under their eyes ; and as one flank of their army will be as well 
defended by morass, as the other by the river, they may bid defi- 
ance to all attempts at turning.” P, 253. 


To silence the forts and pass up the river was deemed imn- 
possible, and it was resolved to land somewhere on the 
banks of the lake, and carry the town by a coup de main. 
A flotilla of five large cutters was taken and destroyed in the 
lake by Captain Lockier, after a gallant conflict ; but it was 
found that the British ships could not proceed on account of 
the shallows. The men accordingly were transferred to 
open boats, and after ten hours rowing in a heavy rain, our 
first division disembarked at Pine Island; a desart naked 
swamp, with a small space of firm ground at one extremity. 
The rain ceased at night, and a severe frost came on; the 
troops had neither tents nor huts, and the island did not sup- 
ly fuel enough for fires, so that many of the negroes in the 

Vest India corps, unable to support the cold, died during 
the first night. From the 16th to the 21st of December was 
employed in landing the different divisions. 

Eighty miles were still to be passed before the troops 
could arrive at the scene of action, and there were not 
enough boats to transport more than one-third of the army 
at a time. The undertaking was most hazardous, for the 
forces might thus be cut to pieces in detail. The reports of 
deserters, however, that there were not 5000 troops in the 
whole district, and that these were posted scveral miles on 
the opposite side of the town, induced General Keane to 
order an immediate advance. Some prisoners, taken in the 
march, escaped, and all hope of concealment was at an end. 

Scarcely had the troops halted on their bivouac, on an ex- 
posed position, when a dreadfal cannonade commenced from 
a large vessel on the river, and a fire of musquetry in a semi- 
circular range shewed that the detachment was surrounded 
by a superior force. We cannot attempt to describe the 
details of this horrible night’s engagement; it was fought 
hand to hand, and it was seldom that friends could be distin- 
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guished from foes. After seven hours continual fighting, the 
field was won by the English, but at the expence of 500 men. 
Before the night of the 24th, the whole army had come 
up; and on that night the first division extricated itself from 
the confinement to which it had been restricted since the 
action, by the guns of the schooner, to which a second was 
now added, On Christmas-day, Sir Edward Pakenham and 
General Gibbs arrived, and the former assumed the chief 
command. His first object was to disable these vessels, for 
by elevating their guns to a great degree, they still threw 
their shot within the camp. A loud shriek was heard while 
the author was at table, and an unfortunate soldier was found 
cut in two at the lower part of the belly. The poor wretch 
lived for nearly an hour, gasping for breath, and shewing evi- 
dent signs of pain. 7 
A battery was constructed on the night of the 25th, and 
on the following morning a heavy cannonade of red hot shot 
destroyed one of the schooners ; the second on seeing the 
fate of her companion bore away, out of the range of fire. 
On advancing at dawn the enemy gradually retired for 
about five miles, when we came suddenly upon their whole 
force, protected by breast-works, flanked by powerful batte- 
ries on one side, by the flotilla on the other, and with a 
canal in front. Their fire was deadly, and mowed down 
whole ranks. The British infantry was moved to a less ex- 
posed situation, and the artillery brought up; but it was 
inferior both in number and weight of metal; three of our 
pieces were dismounted in less than half an hour, and the 
gunners were compelled to retire. The canal checked the 
advance of the infantry which was new led to the charge, 
and all hope of attack being fruitless, it remained only to 
withdraw the troops from their perilous situation. A party 
of seamen, under the fire of the enemy’s whole line, lifted 
up and carried off the dismounted guns, and then each re- 
giment in succession fell back about two miles from the 
canal, 
In this post we remained for three days, during each of 
which the enemy’s preparations grew more formidable, and 
his force more numerous. It was clear that every hour the 


attack was delayed the more desperate became the chance of 


success. ‘To draw the enemy {rom his lines, or to storm them 
appeared equally hopeless, and to turn them was impossible, 
General Pakenham resolved therefore, to erect breaching 
batteries, and by proceeding as in a regular siege, he hoped 
to silence some of the guns. 

On the night of the 3lst six batteries, mounting thirty 
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pieces of cannon were completed. ‘The batteries opened at 
dawn, and the cannonade continued on both sides till evening. 

For two whole days and nights not a man had closed his 
eyes in the British army, and an unremitting fire both in 
front and flank, swept the whole line of its encampment, 
while the riflemen still harassed the picquets. General 
Pakenham determined now by dividing his army to seize the 
enemy’s guns on the opposite bank of the river, and at the 
same time to assault the whole line of entrenchments. 

Fourteen hundred men, under Col. Thornton of the 85th, 
were ordered to cross the river: unfortunately the soil through 
which the canal was dug being soft, parts of its bank gave 
way, and no more boats than were sufficient to transport 
350 men could make their way to the appointed spot. ‘The 
plan arranged was that Colonel Thornton should cross the 
river immediately after dark, should carry the batteries be- 
fore daylight, and having pointed their guns against the ene- 
my should commence firing on the throwing up of a rocket, 
which was the signal for a general attack. Scaling-ladders 
and fascines had been prepared in the main army, and the 
honourable service of storming the ditch and wall was com- 
mitted to the 44th regiment. 

Owing to the accident already mentioned, even the few 
boats which could proceed, arrived many hours after their 
given time. Colonel Thornton, however, did not hesitate 
to embark with the small portion of his force which they 
could carry. But nothing could repair this unavoidable loss 
of time. He landed without opposition or alarm, but day 
had broken, and the signal rocket was in the air while he 
was vet four miles from the batteries. 

The main army anxiously waited for the firing which they 
expected to heat on the opposite bank—but all was silent. 


General Pakenham now perceived that Colonel Mullens of 


the 44th, had misunderstood or neglected his orders, and not 
a fascine or scaling-ladder was in the field. He indignantly 
ordered the t regiment to return for them, but the opportunity 
was lost, the enemy's fire had commenced, and hundreds fell 
before it while waiting for orders, 

The word was instantly given to advance, but without 
ladders nothing could be none , desperate valour was useless, 
and the slaughter every where was dreadful. 

** Poor Pakenham saw how things were going, and did all that a 
General could do to rally his broken troops. Riding towards the 
44th which had returned to the ground, but in great disorder, he 
called out for Colonel Mullens to advance ; but that officer had dis- 
appeared, and was pot to be found, He, therefore, prepared to lead 
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them on himself, and had put himself at their head for that pur- 
poses when he received a slight wound in the knee from a musket 

all, which killed his horse. Mounting another, he again headed 
the 44th, when a second ball took effect more fatally, and he drop- 
ped lifeless into the arms of his aide-de-camp.’’ P. 325. 


Generals Gibbs and Keane, also were wounded, and the 
troops without leaders, and ignorant of what was to be done, 
fled in the utmost disorder. But they were covered most 
gallantly by the reserve, which making a forward movement 
prevented the enemy from pursuing beyond its lines. 

Colonel Thornton, meantime, had carried the batteries 
with trifling loss. ‘The Americans, indeed, were surprised 
and panic struck. He continued his advance until intelli- 
gence of the defeat on the opposite bank reached him, and 
then secured his retreat with as much skill as he had shown 
courage in attacking. 

A truce of two days was agreed upon to bury the dead. 
Two thousand men had fallen on our side, and Generul Gibbs 
survived his wound but a few hours. ‘The Americans are 
said to have lost eight only in killed, and forty wounded. 
Retreat was now all that could be hoped for; but even this 
was most difficult. On landing we had rowed up the bay 
within two miles of the cultivated country; but there were 
not boats enough at present to transport above half the army 
at atime, and in ouch a proceeding, both divisions ran great 
hazard of being destroyed. Prudence, therefore, required 
that the road by which we had advanced, should be continued 
to the very margin of the lake. But this was to be effected 
over the centre of a morass, where human foot never yet had 
trodden. Little foundation could be made for there were no 
trees, and all that could be done for many leagues, was to bind 
together large quantities of reeds and lay them across the, 
quagmire. Wherever broad ditches occurred, branches 
brought with immense labour from the woods, were thrown 
over; but even in these the middle part was filled up only 

with reeds. 

Nine days were occupied in the completion of this sem- 
blance of a road, and during them the situation of the army 
was most distressing. 


“© We never closed our eyes in peace, for we were sure to be 
awakened before many minutes elapsed, by the splash of a round- 
shot or shell in the mud beside us. Tents we had none, but lay 
some in the open air, and some in huts made of boards, or any ma- 
terials that could be procured. From the first moment of our land- 
ing, not a man had undressed excepting to bathe; and many had 
worn the same shirt for weeks together, Besides all this, heavy 
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rains now set in, accompanied with violent storms of thunder and 
lightning, which lasting during the entire day, usually ceased to- 
wards dark, and gave place to keen frosts. ‘Thus were we alter- 
nately wet and frozen ; wet all day, and frozen all night.”’ P. 337. 


Desertions consequently were frequent. At length the 
wounded, the baggage, and light artillery were withdrawn. 
Ten of the ships guns it was found impossible to remove, 
and on the night of the 18th, when the infantry began to 
retire, they were abandoned. On entering the morass the 
road soon disappeared under the first corps which trod it, 
and when the rear of the column came up not a trace of it 
remained. Every step was to the knees or higher, and the 
ditches, as the night was dark, were almost impassable. 


«¢ At one of these places I myself beheld an unfortunate wretch 
gradually sink till he totally disappeared. I saw him flounder in, 
heard his cry for help, and ran forward with the intention of saving 
him ; but before I had taken a second step I myself sunk at once as 
high as the breast. How I contrived to keep myself from smother- 
ing is more than I can tell, for I felt no solid bottom under me, and 
continued slowly to go deeper and deeper, till the mud reached my 
arms. Instead of endeavouring to help the poor soldier, of whom 
nothing could now be seen except the head and hands, I was 
forced to beg assistance for myself; when a leathern canteen strap 
being thrown to me, I laid hold of it, and was dragged out, just as 
my fellow sufferer became invisible.’ P. 342. 


All night did the retreat continue over roads like these; 
in the morning they halted upon a desart spot containing a 


few cabins, (the fishermen’s huts) amid ‘‘ an ocean of reeds,” 


extending on every side but that bounded by the lake. 

Amid their other miseries the want of provisions was not 
the least, they were entirely dependant upon the shipping, 
and the nearest of these was yet eighty miles distant, so that 
the boats must go and return before food could be procured, 
and if the weather proved boisterous, the troops might starve 
belore the arrival of supplies. Some crambs of biscuit and 
a small allowance of rum was all that could be issued for 
two whole days. The author, indeed, shot three wild ducks, 
but they fell into the lake, and his dog refused to fetch them. 
He killed again with the same ill fortune—this was too 
much, and in spite of the ice he plunged in and brought 
back two birds. In the same attempt on the following day, 
he lost one of his only pair of cuibions-<anil these were 
woollen. One stocking in the depth of January! We assure 
him that far from smiling or sneering at his misfortune, we 
can fully sympathise with it; but the half ludicrous and good- 
natured manner in which he records it, is a sufficient assur- 
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ance that he carried in himself the truest of all consolations 
—contentment and patience. 

By the end of the month the whole army had re-embarked. 
The reduction of Fort Mobile on Isle Dauphin, was its last 
Operation, and this was scarcely concluded beiore intelligence 
of the signature of peace arrived. On the 9th of May the 
troops anchored off Spithead. 

Thus ended this rash and ill-fated expedition. It is now 
well known that the Americans were acquainted with our 
design long before it was attempted, and were consequently 
well prepared to receive us. ‘That we were defeated cannot 
be a matter of surprize, for our measures were ill taken, 
and the enemy was far superior both in position and in force. 
Oar first advance, if made at all, ought to have brought us 
to the city itself. The halt on its approach, the retreat on the 
29th, and the three days subsequent inactivity, enabled the 
enemy to concentrate his troops; and contributed largely, 
exclusive of the untoward delay of the boats, and the scan- 
dalous conduct of Colonel Mullens, to the disasterous issue 
of the last attack. 

We shall conclude with the narrator’s just and sensible re- 
flections on the nature of our wars with America. He sug- 
gests that she is assailuble only on her coasts, her harbours, 
and shipping; that inland expeditions and permanent con- 
quests are obviously out of the question. 


‘* To the plan which I propose of making desert the whole line 
of coast, it may be objected, that by so doing, we should distress 
individuals, and not the Government. But they who offer this ob- 
jection, forget the nature both of the oe whose cause they 
plead, and of the Government under which they live. In a demo- 
cratical Government, the voice of the people must at all times pre- 
vail. The very members of the House of Representatives are the 
persons who, from such proceedings, would suffer most severely, 
and we all know how far private-suffering goes to influence a man's 
public opinions. Besides, the very principle upon which the advo- 
cates for the sacredness of private property proceed, is altogether 
erroneous. I admit, that, in absolute monarchies, where war is 
more properly the pastime of kings, than the desire of subjects, non- 
combatants ought to be dealt with as humanely as possible. Not 
so, however, in States governed by popular assemblies. By com- 
pelling the constituents to experience the real hardships and mise- 
ries of warfare, you will soon compel the representatives to a vote 
of peace ; and surely that line of conduct is, upon the whole, most 
humane, which puts the speediest period to the cruelties of war. 
There are few men who would not rather endure a raging fever for 
three days, than a slow and lingering disease for three months. So 
it is with a democracy at war. Burn their houses, plunder their pro. 
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perty, block up their harbours, and destroy their shipping in a few 
places ; and before you have time to prone to the rest, you will be 
stopped by entreaties for peace. Whereas, if you do no mischief 
that can be avoided, if you only fight their fleets and armies 
wherever you meet them, and vr dl e inhabitants to live in un- 
disturbed tranquillity, they will continue these hostilities till they 
—_ _— out the means of one party, and greatly weakened those 
o ° 

** Should another war break out between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, this is the course to be adopted by the former. Besides this, 
1 humbly conceive that a second attempt should be made upon New 
Orleans, since the importance of the conquest would authorize any 
sacrifice for its attainment; and when once gained, it could be 
easily defended. The neck of land, upon which that city is built, 
extends in the same manner above it as below; and therefore the 
same advantages which it holds out to its present defenders it 
would likewise hold out to us. A chain of works thrown across 
from the river to the marsh would render it inaccessible from 
above; while, by covering the lakes and the Mississippi with 


cruisers, all attacks from below would be sufficiently guarded 
against.” P. $75. 


Our readers will perceive, that we have contented. our- 
selves with giving an abstract of the narrative, and this, as 
much as possible, in the Authors own words. We should, 
indeed, have looked in vain for better. His style is simple, 
easy, and unaffected. He tells a straight forward story of 
great interest in an agreeable manner ; and we should do him 
little justice if we did not assure those readers who may be 
entertained by our abridgment, that they will be a hundred- 
fold more so if they tarn to the book itself. 











Art. X. Voyage to South America, performed by Order 
of the American Government in a ears 1817 and 1818, 
in the Frigate Congress. By H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. 
7a to the Mission. 2 Vols. 8vo. Il. 4s. Allman. 
1820. 


XI. The Reports on the present State of the United 
Provinces of South America; drawn up by Messrs. Rodney 
and Graham, Commissioners sent to Buenos Ayres by the 
Government of North America, and laid before the Con- 
gress of the United States; with their nying 
Documents ; occasional Notes by the Editor ; an in- 
troductory Discourse, intended to present, with the Re- 
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ports and Documents, a View of the present State of the 
Country, and of the Progress of the Independents.. With 
a Map. 8vo. pp.368. 9s.6d. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 


SoutH AMERICA is not a favourite subject with us; there is 
no head of intelligence to which, in the perusal of our daily 
papers, we turn with less eagerness than the one which re- 
lutes to affairs in that quarter ; and in this reluctance we be- 
lieve we are not singular. The reasonableness of the feeling, 
however, is not so immediately apparent. Of all causes, a 
struggle for liberty and independence should be the most 
ennobling and exciting ; and abstractedly from sentimental 
considerations, the contest in the Spanish colonies ought not 
to want its interest, as political consequences of the deepest 
moment are obviously involved in the result. With respect 
to the moral aspects of the subject, indeed, we do hot know 
that there is much to wonder at, in the apathy to which we 
we have alluded. The world, by this time, we auppose, is 
old enough to distinguish between names and things. Or 
rather, (fur this we suspect is taking generally too hasty an 
assumptioh on this particular point,) our penetration, at least, 
should not be deceived. Eadem semper nomina—but to be 
duped by a species of quackery so barefaced and immemo- 
rial; to be deceived by the pretexture of a mask so grimed 
and tattered in the service of demagogues in all ages, would 
now-a-days argue a degree of gullibility beyond what is al- 
lowable to any body but a modern reformer, pounds: or a 
common-hall assembly. The danger indeed lies rather the 
other way; lest we should become too much disposed to ar- 
gue from the abuse of a good against the good itself; or 
should not be able to keep our taste so far subordinate to 
our understanding, as to preserve our devotion to freedom 
in spite of the sickening cant and trash and quackery of so 
many of her modern self-styled adorers. 

In saying this we are far from wishing to be understood as 
alluding specifically to the authors of the South American 
revolutions ; we are only explaining why we should not imme- 
diately, and as a matter of course, become the partizans of 
these revolotions merely because they are such; and why at 
the present moment it is even excusable to regard them 
prima facie with a little suspicion and distrust. If this sus- 
pension of judgment be reasonable in all cases; if it is for 
the evidence of practical consequences that we should wait, 
in order to form our opinion of the proper character of 
all measures, which originate changes in government, we 
fear the result, when — ee by this test, will, ia 
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present instance, be more particularly unfavourable to the 
cause of revolutionary experiment. It is impossible, we 
think, to read the accounts which, from time to time, come 
to us, of the progress of the South American insurrections, 
without mingled sensations of regret and disgust. We are 
now speaking more particularly of the state of things in 
Venezuela and New Grenada; and whether we look to the 
acts or the language of the patriot leaders in that quarter, 
whether we consider their civil or their military proceedings, 
the prospect is equally hopeless ; all is massacre and confisca- 
tion, and mummery, and bombast. The contest has become 
a rivalship of cruelty and ravage ; a competition between 
the combatant parties, which shall the more effectually dis- 
tress the other, by the cutting up and extirpating of every re- 
source of life, in the land which they are fighting for; a strug- 
gle of which the means and the object seem to be to desolate 
and be desolated, without measure, hope, or end. The con- 
test, in fact, is not of the nature of the insurrection of a peo- 
ple against its government, or of the revolt of a colony tid 
its metropolis ; it is clearly a civil war among the great body 
of the ileaite themselves ; and the final triumph of either 
side cannot reasonably be anticipated, as the epoch of good 
government or of liberty, inasmuch as it necessarily supposes 
the subjection and oppression of that proportion of the people 
composing the opposite party. 

There is morever something particular in the state of the 
Spanish colonies which render a war of this kind, to them, 
peculiarly afilictive. America is yet an infant country ; to 
continue the metaphor, she is as such peculiarly susceptible 
of injury and disorder, and would, for some time to come, 
demand all the beneficial influence of mild administration, of 
domestic quiet, and security ef property, to fuster her pro- 
gress in the critical period of adolescence. A war there, is 
consequeutly infinitely more pernicious in its operation than 
with us m Europe. In countries where the population is habi- 
tually pressing on the means of subsistence, the carnage of 
a campaign, however ‘‘ deadly,” the ‘‘ gashes” it may make 
in the families of the fallen, affects but for a moment the 
tables of the political economist; and the ravage of hostility 
is as transiently felt by a soil rich, with the accumulated spoils 
of the labour and capital of centuries. But it is otherwise 
in America, where civilization and industry are apt pelea 
contending with the reluctant rudeness of uneducated nature. 
There, a step lost may be lost for ever; and ages may not be 
sufficient to repair the evil ogcasioned by the casual devasta- 
tion of an hour. The state of society in these colonies too, 
is precisely such as will tend to aggrayate all the evils ordi- 
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narily and necessarily incident to civil war. The multiplied 
distinctions of race will naturally arm the existing political 
antipathies with deeper inveteracy and venom; at the same 
time that they create a more inextricable complication of in- 
terests and passions ; and the half-savage, half-civilized state 
of so large a portion of the population, will both lend a cha- 
racter of darker ferocity to the struggle, and render more 
hopeless the task of ultimate conciliation and composition. 
nder these circumstances we confess we do not altoge- 
ther sympathize with those who regard the revolutionary con- 
tests in America with unqualified complacency. It is mere 
drivelling, or more contemptible cant, to contend that the 
enormous evils thus entailed on their country by the insur- 
gent partizans, are to be atoned by the privilege of issuing 
projects of constitutions and manifestoes about liberty, to dis- 
tricts suffering under all the horrors of military execution. It 
is equally absurd to conceive, not merely that liberty can co- 
exist with, but that it can ever grow out of, such a state of 
things, or that the habits thus engendered can be other than 
such as wholly to unfit the people, not for good government 
only, buat for civil society itself. The secilaedion produced 
by the Roman armies was said to be only the tranquillity of 
adesert. The liberty vindicated by some of thepe balkiouian 
hordes may come to consist in the independence of a thinly 
scattered tribe of savages, wandering unrestrictedly over the 
wilderness created by their struggle and their success, 

In what we have just said we allude more particularly to 
the provinces lying north of the Maranon ; the spirit of our 
stricture, however, is, we think, in some sense, applicable 
to all the South American colonies, though certainly less to 
those which form the subject of the volumes before us 
than to any other. The contests which have taken place in 
this region have hardly, in any instance, assumed the cha- 
racter of civil war. The provinces east of the river Param, 
indeed, form an exception in this respect; they afford a 
complete exemplification of the bl of revolutionary re- 
generation ; but in the other parts of the viceroyalty, and more 
especially in the town of Buenos Ayres itself, a considerable 
degree of unanimity on the subject of independence seems to 
have prevailed from the beginning ; and the course of their 
revolution has, in consequence, been infinitely less marked 
by that track of massacre and confiscation which distinguishes 
the progress of the contest in Venezuela and Grenada. Of 
the cause of this honourable distinction the books themselves 
afford us some information, and it is certainly time to revert 
to them. 9 

Nn 
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Our readers will remember to have seen, in the news- 
papers, an account of a mission to the river La Plata, dis- 
patched by the United States government, expressly for the 
purpose of examining on the spot, the actual condition of 
affairs in that quarter. The result of the mission were two 
reports from the commissioners, parts of which we believe 
appeared in the journals of the time; they are now repub- 
lished by an English editor, with the additions of an intro- 
ductory discourse and illustrative annotations. Mr. Bracken- 
ridge also, wko accompanied the mission as secretary, has 
<cnemnaye an account of the voyage, and of their residence at 

uenos Ayres; in the course of which, he goes over with 
greater fullness and detail much of the matter which had 
been epitomized in the reports of the commissioners. 

All the writers in these volumes are evidently actuated by 
a strong bias in favour of the patriots; and this prepossession, 
we suspect, has had some share in suggesting the almost un- 
qualified praise which they bestow upon the exertions and 
conduct of that party, and in drawing forth those undoubting 
anticipations of prosperity to which they look forward, as the 
necessary and not distant result of the changes which have 
taken place. We are far, however, from meaning to insinuate 
that they had not, in the facts which came under their obser- 
vation, grounds for much of what they have said on these 
points. The speculations of the English editor of the 
** Reports,” in particular, have claims to our attention and 
ier ~ sorbed he seems to be personally and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the countries in question ; he writes like a man 
of sense, and it is evident that his love of revolutions is not 
indiscriminate. He is particularly anxious to distinguish 
the case of Buenos Ayres from that of Venezuela. Nothing, 


he says, can be more unlike than the state of these two 
regions. 


** Venezuela has been laid waste by civil wars; the greater part 
of the territory of Buenos Ayres has never been violated by hos- 
tile armies: the authority of Spain is now predominant in the for- 
mer ; it has for eight years been completely disowned in the latter : 
there is only a@ provisional independent government in Guyana, 
one of the provinces of Venezuela; a steady administration has 
heen long established at Buenos Ayres: n s and the mixed 
casts are now almost the only inhabitants of Venezuela; in Buenos 
Ayres these classes have never been numerous: in the one, war 
had been carried on with savage barbarity; in the other, it has 
been conducted on the side of the patriots at least according to the 
usage of civilized nations: Venezuela has held out encouragement 
to induce foreigners to enter into its service; Buenos Ayres has 
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asserted her independence by her native officers and troops.’*— 
Reports, p. 9. . 
He afterwards insists that nothing can be argued from the 


state of prospects of one part of South America as to those 
of any other. 


“ Mexico, Peru, New Grenada, Venezucla, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, differ as widely in the commodities which they are fitted to 
export, in the facilities which they exhibit for foreign trade, and 
in the dispositions and the intelligence of their inhabitants, as any 
six kingdoms of Europe: nor can any two of them be selected, in 
which the trains of events since 1808 have been at all parallel. 
Considerable revolutionary movements occurred early in Mexico, 
but they were soon suppressed, In that quarter Spain has ever 
maintained a decided superiority, and the opposition which she 
has met with has been that of tumultuous assemblages of the lower 
orders rather than the resistance of regular warfare, At Lima, 
the authority of the Viceroy has hitherto remained so entire, that 
he has even been able to dispatch armies for the support of the 


cause of the mother country in the adjacent provinces. New Gre- . 


nada has been the theatre of much bloodshed : the adverse parties 
have alternately prevailed ; yet upon the whole the cause of inde- 
oe is not there in a flourishing condition. Venezuela has 

een laid waste in the course of the war: the system of society is 
completely broken up, and the province in this state of desolation 
is chiefly in possession of the Spaniards. Reports, p. 14. 


We shall now give a slight summary of the information 
which we have been able to collect from these accounts. At 
the commencement of the revolution, the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres was divided into nine provinces; but by a 
subsequent distribution the number of these has been in- 
creased to fourteen. ‘The country itself includes every va- 
riety of climate and soil. The more prominent feature of its 
rural economy consists in the immense herds of cattle ar 
horses which graze on the plains, which extend almost ‘40m 
the sea to the Cordilleras. In wood it would appest to be 
deficient; there is none for a considerable dist#nce round 
Buenos Ayres, and not a forest tree is to be discovered on 
the wide extended district called the Pampas. ‘The upper 
provinces to the north of the Saladillo #e more favoured in 
this respect. Of the fourteen provixces, five were till lately 
at least either wholly or partially occupied by the royal forces, 
viz. Potosi, La Plata, Cochabamba, La Paz, and Puno, 
while the nine others, viz. Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Men- 
doza, Cordova, 'Tacuman, Szita, Corientes, Entre Rios, and 
Banda Oriental were effectaally independent. Paraguay and 
the city of Santa Fé however acts without connection with 
Buenos Ayres; apd Entre Rios and the Banda Oriental 
under Artigas, are in astate of positive hostility to that go- 
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vernment. The ulation exclasive of Indians, is calcu- 
lated at 1,300, ; with the addition of the civilized Indians 
alone, itis supposed it would exceed two millions. The 
city of Buenos Ayres is understood to contain about 
60,000 inhabitants. 

The general congress of the United Provinces, as they 
style themselves, began their sittings at Tucuman in 1816; 
on the following year however they adjourned to Buenos 
Ayres. It consists of twenty-six members only, who are de- 
puted from the provinces, but as a deputy is allowed for 
every 15,000 citizens, it would seem that all the provinces 
had pot fully availed themselves of their privilege. On the 
3rd of December 1817, the congress issued a body of provi- 
sional regulations to be observed ed interim, until the new 
constitution, which we believe is still in concoction, should be 
definitively arranged. The paper containing the details of 
this provisional regimen is given in the Appendix to Mr. 
Rodney's Report. It begins we observe, with the ordinary 
definition of the natural righ@ of mankind; but we confess 
we have not had the courage to examine it further; we do 
not know whether we are singular in the feeling ; but of all 
the species of of state papers in which late times have been 
so fecund, a constitutional chart is to us the most appalling. 
We would rather read an act of Parliament, or an old alma- 
nack. In the present case therefore, we gladly avail our- 
selves of Mr. Rodney's summary (p. 83.) by which we learn 
that all power legislative, judicial and executive, is declared 
to reside in the nation. The congress are to be chosen by 
electors, who are constituted by the people in the primary 
assemblies. The cabildos or mndatpelitina, are to be elected 
directly by the citizens. The judicial administration is de- 
slared independent, and the superior judges are to hold their 
offre during good behaviour. The chief magistrate is elected 

y the -ongress, liable to be removed whenever they think 

roper to sppoint a successor, and responsible for the per- 

ormance Of ‘kis daties, which are distinctly defined. No 
citizen Is to accept a title of nobility ander the penalty of 
forfeiting his citizeeship. It is annecessary however to enter 
more into the detail of this constitation, inasmuch as itis pro- 
fessedly only temporary, and the compacting of a better 
system has for some time past been under the consideration 
of a committee of sixteen members of the congress. A dif- 
ference of opinion is stated to prevail respecting the compa- 
rative sag of a confederated or a consolidated govern- 
ment. Mr. Rodney suggests, and we think wisely, that it 
would be better to delay the completion of this important 
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task, after the example of the United States, antil a period 


of peace. 
he military force is distinguished into regulars, civicos a 
species of volunteers, and militia. According to the oflicial 
table furnished to the American commissioners, the amount 
of the whole is little less than 30,000 men, comprising 1296 
artillery, 13,693 infantry, and 14,718 cavalry; of which about 
12,000 are troops of the line, 7000 are civicos, and 10,500 
are militia, ‘These are distributed according to the exigen- 
cies of the state. The army of the centre commanded by 
General Ramon Balearce is under the iminediate direction of 
the general government. The auxiliary army of Peru is 
commanded by Belgrano; that of the Andes by San Martin, 
‘The troops are well-clothed and armed, but considerable dif- 
ficulties, it is said, are experienced in recruiting. In con- 
sequence of these the government has adopted the plan of 
purchasing negro slaves. These are entered as soldiers under 
the condition of receiving their liberty after two years ser- 
vice. ‘This system hus been acted upon to a considerable 
extent, insomuch that one-fourth of the regulars are blacks 
who have been thus purchased; and Mr. Brackenridge 
assures us they are not inferior to any troops in the world— 
navy they can hardly be said to have any. ‘Their whole force 
at the time of the American mission consisted of fifteen small 
vessels carrying from. seven to fourteen guns. They have 
about ten or twelve private armed vessels in commission, 
which occasion considerable annoyance to the Spanish trade. 
Mr. Rodney concludes his Report by adverting summarily 
to the several circumstances which exist to disquiet the 
prosperity of this infantrepublic. Among these he mentions 
the general dissatisfaction created in the provinees, by the 
preponderance of the capital—a preponderance which how- 
ever is not greater than may be justified by the comparative 
wealth of Buenos Ayres and the superior activity, enterprise, 
and intelligence of its population. Mr. Rodney seems to 
admit, indeed, that they may sometimes have ahused the in- 
fluence thus acquired; but his annotator sees no ground for 
the remark ; and ascribes the jealousy in question wholly to 
the spirit of provincialism, which he says pervades every part, 
of South America. Every district is fain to govern itself. 
The vanity and selfishness of individuals is alike gratified 
by this subdivision of political power; but it is justly re- 
marked that, “‘ were this spirit allowed to predominate, the 


country, instead of constituting one flourishing empire, 
would exhibit the distracted, ta nt scene of a multitude 


of petty states, prosecuting severally their own miserable in- 
terests, subjecting the transit and exchange of commodities 
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to heavy duties, filled with matual suspicions, and often 
harassed by open wars.’ 

The prevalence of this disposition is strongly exemplified 
in the proceedings of Paraguay and of the Banda Oriental. 
There is something singular in- the state of the first-men- 
tioned country. One of. the first acts of the revolutionary 
government at Buenos Ayres was to send a body of 800 men 
under General Belgrano to expel the Spanish authorities from 
Paraguay. Belgrano probably expected no opposition; very few 
royal troops remained in the province ; these however were vi- 
gorously supported by the people, and Belgrano was defeated, 
and withdrew under a capitulation; next year the inhabi- 
tants of Assumption, the capital town of the province, de- 
posed the governor and formed a junta of their own. They 
have uniformly declined any political connection with Buenos 
Ayres, without however giving any indication of a hostile 
disposition towards that government. The principle of their 
policy would appear to be a determination to keep altogether 
aloof from the contest, which is carrying on in the neighbour- 
ing countries; and in pursuance of this system, they have 
gone the leneth of absolutely forbidding any intercourse of 
whatever nature, with the provinces beyond their own fron- 
tier. No person is permitted to enter their territories ; and 
Mr. Brackenridge was acquainted with several individuals 
who endeavoured to procure permission to visit Assumption, 
hut without success. ‘This system has been adhered to, as 
far, at least, as respects the La Plata provinces, for seven or 
eight years past; and, of consequence, little is known of their 
domestic proc eedings within that period. The government 
is in the hands of the cabildo, at the head of which is one 
Dr. Fancia, an advocate, who under the name of supreme 
director, has continued to administer their affairs ever since 
the revolution. The population of the country, according 
even to the highest estimate, does not exceed 300,000 souls, 
including the civilized Indians. 

The Banda Oriental, is the name given to the Spanish 
portion of the territory lying between the Uraguay and the 
sea. A jealousy had ‘long subsisted between Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video, which is the capital town of this district. 
When the revolution took place in the former city, Monte 
Video still retained its allegiance to the mother country; an 
independent force was early dispatched against it, but va- 
rious circumstances retarded the fall of the town, and it was 
not until June, 1814, that a long and vigorous blockade com- 
pelled its surrender to General Rondeau. From whatever 
reason, the conquest was abandoned within a few months 
after its completion. The fortifications were dismantled, 
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the garrison withdrawn, and the stores and artillery em- 
barked for Buenos Ayres. The place was immediately oc- 
cupied by the celebrated Artigas, who, at the head of his 
Gauchos, was in fact already master of the surrounding 
country. Under these circamstances the Portuguese, who 
had long been desirous of extending their frontier to the Rio 
de la Plata, were tempted to march a body of 10,000 men, 
under General Lecor, into the Banda Oriental. This was 
towards the end of I816. On the 20th of January, following, 
they entered Monte Video, which they still retain; but we 
are ignorant of the precise degree in which they may have 
succeeded in reducing the country. [tis certain that Artigas, 
though he is said to have suffered considerable losses, still 
keeps the field, and contrives, by his desultory hostilities, to 
render the position of the Portuguese, in the Banda, so un- 
easy, that they are believed to have abandoned all intention 
of crossing the Uraguay, and attempting the reduction of the 
Entre Rios. Some account of this singular man is given by 
the English editor of the American Reports. 


“« José Artigas is a native of Monte Video. It is said that, ab- 
sconding from that town while very young, he joined the roving 
country people who bear the vulgar name of Gauchos, and so com- 
pletely adopted their manners and habits, that his extraction and 
the place of his birth, were nearly obliterated from his memory. 
After the lapse of many years, chance brought him within the 
walls of Monte Video. A faint recollection of what had been fa- 
miliar to him in his boyhood made him recognize the streets ; in- 
quiries and explanations ensued, which, at last, conducted him into 
the arms of his parents, who had long given him up for lost. 
These circumstances came to the ears of the governor ; they were 
sufficiently romantic to command his attention, and he conceived 
that it would be sound policy to avail himself of the reputation and 
local knowledge which Artigas had acquired among his rovin 
comrades. The lawless conduct of the Gauchos often occasione 
disturbances altogether incompatible with good order. In check- 
ing or punishing these, Artigas, he thought, might be of great use, 
He therefore gave him the rank of captain in the corps of blanden- 
gues, a species of irregular light cavalry, to whom the police of 
the country was confided. 

‘‘ When the revolution broke out, the natural penetration of 
Artigas soon enabled him to discover the wide field which was 
now opened to his ambition. He immediately abandoned the 
cause of Spain, sought and obtained from Buenos Ayres the assist- 
ance of arms and ammunition, and putting himself at the head of 
the Gauchos, swept the country of Spaniards, plundered the vil- 
lages, and advanced with General Rondeau to the siege of Monte 
Video. Towards the end of 1811, the siege was raised, in con- 
sequence of the approach of the Portuguese, and of Elio’s propo- 
salg for peace. It was resumed in December, 1812; and Artigas, 
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with his irregular forces, again co-operated with Rondeau. His 
ambition now began to display itself. The endeavours of Rondeau 
to preserve discipline, and to prevent excesses, were probably not 
palatable to the Gauchos or their leader, Hence dissensions 
arose, which soon assumed the most serious aspect ; and at length 
Artigas insisted upon directing the siege as chief of the provin- 
cials, while the general of Buenos Ayres should serve under him 
as commander of the auxiliaries.” Notes on the Reports, p. 340. 


The consequences of these pretensions was an open rup- 
ture between the two leaders. Artigas withdrew with his 
Gauchos, and soon after proceeded to direct hostilities 
against his former confederates. This state of things has 
continued ever since; and the pacific overtures of the 
government of Buenos Ayres have not been more successful 
with im than their attempt to reduce him by force of arms. 
To the title of Chief of the Orientals, he has lately added 
that of Protector of the Entre Rios and Santa Fe. The 
population of the Banda does not exceed 35,000 inhabitants, 
of which 15,000 live in Monte Video. The rest are thinly 
seattered over the province, for there are no towns; and 
even the villages are few and insignificant. The agricultural 
class consists for the most part of Peons, or persons hired 
to watch the cattle belonging to the several estancias, or 
grazing farms, into which the country is almost wholly di- 
vided. The Peons are perfectly free, changing their mas- 
ters whenever they please. This circumstance in their man- 
ner of lite, and the neighbourhood of the ill-detended tron- 
tier of Brazil, have naturally tended to encourage a dispo- 
sition to vagrancy, and to the wild and predatory habits at- 
tendant on that course of life. These people constitate the 
chief force of Artigas, and from the following passage he 


would appear to be well adapted to be the Jeader of such a 
horde. 


** Artigas seems to have lost but little of his popularity or ac- 
tivity, though age begins te press on him, accelerated by fatigues 
and the general vice of the Gauchos—excessive indulgence in the 
use of spirituous liquors. He lives among his people, and dresses 
as their equal. Stretched on a hide, and smoking his segar, he 
issues his mandates, and decides on life or death with the autho- 
rity of an eastern despot. He is so illiterate that he can scarcely 
write his own name; but those who have had opportunities of be- 
coming well acquainted with his character, give him a high repu- 
tation for natural talents and quickness of perception. Though 
usually ferocious and cruel, there have been occasions in which 
he has acted with a magnanimous generosity.” Notes on the 
Reports, p. 348. 


The state of the country, suffering either from the hostili- 
ties, or the domination, of this barbarian, is such as may 
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naturally be imagined. The following passage from Mr. 
Brackenridge’s book, describing the aspect which the town 
of Monte Video wore, at the time of his visit, is equally 
striking and melancholy. 


** There is something extremely painful in the contemplation of 
scenes of recent and rapid decay. The sufferers in the favee and 
desolation are brought near to us, and we cannot but sympathise 
in their misfortunes. Ancient ruins are associated with beings 
who, in the course of nature and time, would long since have pas- 
sed away at any rate, but we unavoidably share in the miseries of 
our cotemporaries, where we are surrounded by their sad memo- 
rials. At every step I found something to awaken these reflec- 
tions. Traces of the most rapid decline of this lately flourishing 
and populous town, every where presented themselves. The 
houses, fur the greater part, were tumbling down or unoccupied, 
whole streets were uninhabited excepting as barracks for the sol- 
diery. In the more frequented streets, fow were seen but soldiers, 
or perhaps a solitary female dressed in black, stealing along to some 
chapel to count her beads. There seemed to be little or no busi- 
ness doing any where, not even at the pulperias or shops. The 
town, in fact, looked as if it had experienced the visitation of the . 
plague. During the latter part of our walk, it being the com- 
mencement of the siesta, (about one o’clock) the silence in the 
city was in some measure to be attributed to this circumstance. 
We observed a number of the lower classes of people, lying across 
the footways flat on their backs, in the shady side of the houses, 
with their poncho or rug spread under them ; we were obliged to 
pass round, being unwilling to step over them, from the same kind 
of apprehension we should feel from a fierce mastiff or bull-dog, 
Happening to peep into a meat-shop, | observed a kind of Indian 
lying on his poncho on the earthen floor, in the midst of myriads 
of flies, who covered his bare legs, face, and hands, without causi 
him the slightest uneasiness, These people of whom I have been 
speaking, appeared to have a considerable mixture of Indian race, 
judging from their complexion and their lank black hair, which 
is almost as coarse as the mane of a horse.” Brackenridge, Vol. T, 
p- 181. 


It appears from the author’s subsequent account, that the 
country, in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns, bears 
tokens net less unequivocal of the barbarizing ravage of 
civil war. A district once covered with dwellings and gar- 
dens, and which contained a population not much inferior to 
that of the city itself, is naw a dreary and desolate waste. 

Mr. Brackenridge gives a long account of Alto Peru, one 
of the former divisions of the viceroyalty of La Plata. This, 
as he never approached those provinces himself, is of course, 
merely a compilation from other books, and we shal] not 
detain the reader by any abridgment of his abstract. We 
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shall only state, that since the defeat of Rondeau, by the 
royalist General Pezuela, at the battle of Sipe-Sipe, in No- 
vember, 1814, the principal cities of this region, and the 
greater _ of the country, remain in the hands of the 
Spaniards, though several of the provinces are disturbed by 
numerous parties of Guerillas, under independent leaders. 

Since the battles of Chacabuco, and Maipo, Chili has 
been in the enjoyment of undisturbed independence. A simi- 
lar form of government to that existing at Buenos Ayres has 
been adopted by the inhabitants. ‘The post of supreme di- 
rector was, in the first instance, offered by them to their 
liberator, San Martin; that general, however, declined the 
honour, which was then conferred upon O'Higgins. This 
officer is of Irish extraction, and is the son of a viceroy of 
Lima. He is said to have received his education at the 
establishment of the Jesuits, at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. 
He still continues to fill the chief post in the administration of 
the government. 

We have not left ourselves space to add any thing by way 
of general comment on the facts we have collected, or to in- 
dulge in any speculation respecting the probable result of 
this state of things. Chili and La Plata are already inde- 
pendent ; and however they may use or abuse their freedom, 
we see little possibility that the Spaniards will ever regain 
their ascendancy in those countries. Of the state of opinion 
and parties in Mexico and Peru we know little beyond what 
may be inferred from the comparative quiet of these king- 
doms, under circumstances in which nothing but their own 
disposition to be tranquil could avail to keep them so. ‘This 
quiet we cannot but think preferable to the pomp and circum- 
stance of civil war, and any attempt to disturb it, we trust, 
will be immediately and decisively suppressed. It is not 
that we are not anxious to see these countries in the posses- 
sion of the blessings of national independence, and of good 
and equal governments ; on this point our wishes are in com- 
mon with those of the reasonable and dispassionate in all 
countries. But we are convinced, that neither the moral, 
nor the political condition of those countries, is -ripe for such 
a change at this moment; and we think, too, that the longer 
the attempt is delayed, the more certain and more effectual 
will be its accomplishment. It is in the nature of things, that 
these countries should one day be independent ; and we are 
persuaded, that nothing can more surely accelerate the pe- 
riod of a consummation so desirable, than the intermediate 
enjoyment of that internal peace and security, which, by fos- 
tering the growth of all the natural resources of those coun- 
tries, must continue proportionably to increase their political 
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preponderance in the monarchy. Inthe meanwhile we may 
be satisfied, that the colonies can have little claims to our 
sympathy as ‘‘ groaning under the tyranny of Spain.” Ex- 
ternally and internally Spain is in the last stage of impotence 
and disorganization, without the means of commanding the 
outlitef a frigate, or the embarkation of a regiment. The 
colonies may be said to be in fact already independent, since 
nothing remains to bind them to the mother country, but their 
own inclination for that connection, or their own sense of the 
expediency of its continuance, 
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